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HIRTY years ago I made my first public appear- 
i / T ance at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
I was a stranger then. People took away speci- 
mens of my writing as curiosities. To-day everybody 
Ol 1876 knows me and these specimens fill the mail cars. 
‘ Thirty years ago I was the only writing machine. 
* Che To-day my showrooms envelop the earth; and, while * 
I have ninety and nine imitators, I am still first—first in 
EVGLUTION quality and first in output. 
xe Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 
; of ee, progress—both in quality and sales. The year 1906 
“: a) is emphasizing my supremacy—my sales breaking all 
ALHIR- TY existing records. 
Foxy: To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. Not 
“YEARS - that I was first am I best, but that I am best am I 
first. Iam the product of the second generation of Rem- 





ington genius and artisanship—made and sold by men 
born and bred in typewriter atmosphere. My New 
Models represent age plus youth—the experience of the 
old combined with progressiveness of the new. In my 
present form I embody all the qualities which have 
made me famous—with improvements so fundamental 
as to create a new standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
New York and Everywhere 
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Shaving is Saving if done with 


“THE GILLETTE” 


The razor that gives a cool, smooth, satisfying shave 
at home in four minutes. 


12 BLADES; 24 PERFECT EDGES 


The wonderful blade that has changed 
the razor world. 


Truthful letters from constant users 
tell of the miarvelous tensile strength of 
these blades. Single blades have been 
used 30, 60, and up to 142 times. 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, - $5.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades, 10.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 = and 
monogram, 12.00 
Standard ce ‘bination set with” sha iving 
brush oan soap in triple silver-plated 
holder: . 7.50 
—~ combins ation sets in silver and "gold 
50.00 


Sta ale foe pack: izes of “10 blades, having 20 


sharp edges, for sale by all coer, at the 
uniform price of . ° ° . 50cts. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND 
HARDWARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them and for our booklet. Write for 
our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1174 Times Building, New York City 


‘ Gillette*ne:. 


SSS ‘esau NO STROPPING. #4 
FSSTET.NO HONING. Stem 




































¥ “Till taught by pain men really know 
not what good water's worth.” 


Search the worid over 
and you'll find no Spark- 
ling Natural Spring Water 
the equal of Hiawatha. 
Bottled at the spring, it 
comes to you. a perfect gift 
from Nature’s hand. 
Hiawatha Sparkling Water is the 
most genuinely enjoyed table beverage 
served today at clubs, hotels, cafes and 
homes. The pure spring water that gives 


‘you vim and zest. 


Hiawatha holds the World’s Highest Awards 
Order Sparkling Hiawatha To-day j 


Hiawatha Spring Company 


Send for the booklet, “It’s What’s Inside,” to 


his [lara Corn 


Distributors, Minneapolis 
Chicago St. Paul 




































New York Duluth 


















** There’s never a law of God or man 
rans north of Fifty-three ’” 


Ohe 
SPOILERS 


by 
Rex Beach 


THis is a story written dy 

a strong man, of a strong 
man, for- strong and grown- 
up men to read. It is a tale 
such as is told by a man per- 
haps once in a lifetime—a 
tale of impetuous emotion, of 
brute strength and courage, 
of swift and passionate love 
and hate—a tale which tells 
itself without fine words — 
| vigorous, forceful, mighty. 
There is no room for the violet 
conventions of society in that 
robust land where “‘ never a 
law of God or man runs north 
of Fifty-three.” The only law 
is the law of possession, of 
individual conscience, and of 
hunger—perhaps above all the 
law of hunger—the hunger for 
gold digged out of the hills, 
and the blinding hunger of man for woman and for woman’s love, 
It is a story of to-day, but it goes back to the root of things, and is 
true of all men and all real women since time began. 
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THE LATE CARL SCHURZ IN HIS LIBRARY 


Carl Schurz, who died at his home in New York on May 14, had for half a century taken an active and conspicuous part in the 
public fife of this country. Born in Germany on March 2, 1829, he was educated at the University of Bonn, took part in the 
Revolutionary movement of 1848, fled to Switzerland, and finally, in 1852, left Germany for the United States. He was naturalized 
five years later, and soon after was defeated as Republican candidate for Liewtenant-Governor of Wisconsin. He was appointed 
Minister to Spain in 1860, but, resigned to enter the army, serving with distinction through the Civil War as Brigadier-General and 
as Major-General. He was U. S. Senator from Missouri from 1869 to 1875, and Secretary of the Interior under President Hayes. 


He was editor of the “ Evening Post ” from 1881 to 1884, and later exercised much influense as an editorial writer for “‘ Harper’s Weekly” 
2 Photograph by Peter A. Juley 
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COMMENT 


Durine the week ending May 12 the debate on the ALLISON 
amendment of the Hrpsurn-Tit~LMAN rate-making bill was 
for the most part languid and dull, until, on Saturday, Sena- 
tor TILLMAN startled many of his colleagues by divulging the 
negotiations which had been carried on for some time between 
himself and Senator BaiLey, as representatives of the Demo- 
cratic minority, and President Roosevett and Attorney- 
General Moopy, who desired a more drastic measure than the 
niajority of the Republican Senators were willing to accept. 
\ccording to Mr. TitLatan, it was at the President’s request 
that ex-Senator CHanpLer, of New Hampshire, approached 
the Senator from South Carolina several weeks ago, and un- 
dertook to bring about a combination between the Democrats 
and those Republicans who at that time were supposed to 
express Mr. Roosrveir’s views. Mr. CuaNnpuer is reported to 
have said that the basis for cooperation proposed by the Presi- 
dent was an amendment granting a court review, but limit- 
ing it to two points, namely, an inquiry whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had in any given case acted 
beyond its authority (ultra vires), and whether it had vio- 
lated a earrier’s constitutional rights. Mr. CuaNpLer is 
alleged by Senator TituMaNn to have added that the President 
declared that his decision was unalterable to go thus far, 
but no further. 


Mr. TintMAN went on to say that soon after this state- 
ment was made to him he had told Mr. Cuanopuer that, 
in his and Senator Buitry’s opinion, there would be no 
difliculty) in coming to an understanding on the _ basis 
proposed by the President. On April 15 he and Mr. BatLey 
saw Attorney-General Moopy, and found themselves in per- 
fect accord with him as to the amendment desired, except a 
small difference in the matter of injunctions. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. TintmMan informed Mr. Battey that twenty-six 
Democratic votes could be secured for the compromise sug- 
gested, and that it would be necessary to get twenty Republi- 
can votes. Mr. TitLMAN went on to tell the Senate that neither 
he nor Senator Battry had any suspicion of a change of 
front on the part of the Executive until May 4,-when the 
President announced to a number of newspaper correspond- 
ents his determination to support the ALLISON amendment, 
which, it was known, would be acceptable to Senator ALpricu 
and other conservative Republicans. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Ti.LMAwN asserted, on the authority of ex-Senator 
CranpLer, that Mr. Roosevetr had declared himself to have 
come to a complete disagreement with certain Senatorial 
lawyers who were trying, he said, to defeat or cripple the 
hill by ingenious constitutional arguments, specifying Senator 
Knox, Senatcr Spooner, and Senator Foraker. After a con- 
versation with Mr. Roosevetr by telephone, Senator Lopcr 
denounced the statement, attributed to Mr. CHaNpLER, as a 
deliberate and unqualified falsehood, but he did not deny that 
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the negotiations between the President and Messrs. TiLLMAN 
and Baitey had taken place. 

We do not suppose that any Senator disputes the Presi- 
dent’s right to try to bring about a combination likely to 
assure the passage of an amendment of the rate-making bill 
intended to promote the public welfare. Neither is it open 
to question, we presume, that the President had a right, havy- 
ing come to the conclusion that the amendment originally 
desired by him could not secure the necessary forty-six votes, 
to accept the ALLISON amendment as a compromise. What 
Senator TinnMAN and Senator Barry say is that if the Presi- 
dent had stood firm an amendment materially restricting the 
power of the courts to review a rate made by the commission 
could have been carried. That is a question of fact as to 
which opinions may well differ. Most well-informed persons 
thought at the beginning of May that even if twenty-six 
Democratic Senators could be mustered for an amendment 
embodying the views formulated by Attorney-General Moopy, 
the additional twenty Republican Senators would not be 
forthcoming. Under the circumstances, the President can 
hardly be blamed for making the best of the situation. He 
accepted the six propositions embraced in the ALLISON amend- 
ment as representing the utmost concession that he could 
manage to obtain. 


In view of the facts, Senator BatLry was scarcely justified 
in imputing to the President vacillation and instability of 
purpose, In this matter, as in many another, Mr. Roosrvevr 
has done the best he could. The Senator from Texas taunted 
the President with having remained silent in his messages of 
1902 and 1903 concerning the regulation of railroads, and 
with maintaining the same reticence during the campaign of 
1904 in his letter accepting the nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and in his speech of acceptance. This although the 
President’s secretary had informed a newspaper editor during 
the summer of 1904 that in his letter of acceptance the Presi- 
dent would “speak out” on the railway-rate question. Sena- 
tor Carter, of Montana, replying to Mr. BatLey, pointed out 
that in a public address delivered in the city of Minneapolis 
before his nomination, and widely published at the time, the 
President had in unequivocal terms announced his position 
with regard to the regulation of railways, as well as to anti- 
trust prosecutions and legislation. It is indisputable that the 
promise made at Minneapolis was fulfilled immediately after 
Mr. Roostvent’s election to the Presidency, and that he has 
never sinee wavered in his determination to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power of making railway 
rates. Equally unreasonable is it to base the charge of in- 
stability of purpose on the President’s postponement of a 
demand for tariff revision which he formerly advocated. 
There is no basis for the assumption that his position with 
reference to tariff revision has been modified one iota. Mr. 
Roosevectt has simply been trying to do one thing at a time. 
It has proved difficult enough to pass a rate-making bill, aud 
it would have been utterly impracticable to enact such a 
law and carry out tariff revision simultaneously. Nobody 
who has talked with the President doubts that after the best 
rate-making law he can get has been placed upon the statute- 
book he will press upon Congress the necessity of a revision of 
at least certain schedules of the Dine.ey tariff. It would 
have been but fair for Senator Bamtey to wait until an op- 
portunity of revising the tariff had been offered before de- 
claring that the President, far from being a man of iron, is 
a “man of clay, and common clay at that.” Not until Mr. 
RoosrtveLt’s second term is over will it be possible to say 
whether he deserves to be stigmatized as a “ quitter.” 


The statement issued by Mr. Roosevett, on May 14, in the 
form of a letter to Senator ALLIson and the accompanying 
letter from Attorney-General Moopy to the President threw 
no light upon the question whether ex-Senator CHANDLER’S 
assertion that Mr. Roosrve.t in his presence criticized Sena- 
tors Knox. Spooner, and Foraker for trying, by ingenious 
constitutional arguments, to injure or defeat the Hersurn- 
TittMAN bill, is, or is not, as, according to Senator Lope, the 
President has said it was, a deliberate, unqualified falsehood. 
Evidently, Mr. Roosevett deems it superfluous to defend his 
reputation for veracity. On that point he is willing to let his 
fellow countrymen judge between him and Senator CHANDLER. 
































Tt is a great pity that such an issue should have been raised, 
for neither the President nor the ex-Senator from New 
Hampshire is a man about whose intention to speak the truth 
any doubt is entertained by any one. Apparently, there was 
some regrettable misunderstanding on Mr. CHANDLER’s part 
of the spirit and temper of Mr. Roosrvett’s possibly impulsive 
allusion to the attitude of the three Senators named toward 
the rate-making project. He may have referred to that atti- 
tude as a fact, without meaning to denounce it, or presuming, 
for a moment, to challenge the right of the Senators to 
assume it. 


The President’s statement raises two other questions: First, 
did the initiative of the negotiations, whereof Mr. CuANnDLer 
was the intermediary, come from the administration, or from 
Senator Ti~umMan, who has the rate-making bill in charge ¢ 
Mr. Rooseveir says that he understood that Mr. CuaNnpLer 
desired to confer with him on the subject as a representative 
of Senator Tit~MaN, and that, accordingly, he told his Seere- 
tary to invite the ex-Senator to call. The ex-Senator from 
New Hampshire and Senator Tirtman both declare that they 
made no attempt to discuss the rate-making bill with the 
President, and had no thought of doing so, until Mr. Cuanp- 
LER received the invitation to call at the White House. The 
second question obviously raised by the President’s letter is 
whether he can fairly be accused of leaving in the lurch those 
Democratic Senators who, with his approval if not at his sug- 
gestion, had agreed to combine with certain of their Repub- 
lican colleagues in favor of an amendment restricting a court’s 
power of reviewing a rate made by the Commission, or post- 
poning its operation. Senator TittMaAn, Senator Baitey, and 
ex-Senator CHANpLER say that they had not the faintest inti- 
mation of any change of purpose on the President’s part, until 
he publicly made known his approval of the ALLISON amend- 
ment. Attorney-General Moony, in his letter, denies that the 
President has in the slightest degree exposed himself to the 
charge of desertion or duplicity. He denies that there was 
anything in the conversations between himself and Messrs. 
TittMAN and Cuanpirr which in any way committed the 
President to any particular amendment or qualified the lat- 
ter’s liberty at any time to acquiesce in any amendment which 
he might deem promotive of the public interest. We repeat 
that, under the circumstances, most fair-minded persons will 
absolve President RooseveELt from the charge of being a 
“ quitter.” 

Will the administration be able to sustain in court the ac- 
cusations made by Commissioner GARFIELD against the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and transmitted the other day to Congress 
by President Roostvert? The prevailing opinion among 
lawyers familiar with the charges seems to be that only one 
of the allegations put forward by the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations can be made good. The exception is the rate made 
for the Standard Oil Company by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Olean, New York, to Rochester, and thence to Vermont, 
which certainly appears to have been a secret rate and a vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce law. What happened in 
this case was this: the Pennsylvania Railroad gave the 
Standard Oil Company a rate of nine cents a barrel from 
Olean, New York, to Rochester, whereas the independent. re- 
fineries, situated in territory adjacent to Olean, had to pay 
a rate of thirty-eight cents a barrel. By means of this nine- 
cent rate, combined with a rate from Rochester to Norwood. 
New York, a virtually secret and very low rate from Norwood 
to Burlington, Vermont, and secret local rates from the last- 
named point, the Standard Oil Company has been able to 
supply the northeastern part of New York State, and the 
central and northern sections of New York, with oil at prices 
with which no independent refiner could compete. If con- 
clusive proofs of these alleged facts can be submitted, a vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce act seems evidently to have 
been committed. Outside of this single case, Commissioner 
GarFikLp is alleged to have dealt exclusively with unverifi- 
able assumptions. 


In the political campaign of 1906 the first gun will be fired 
by Oregon. In that State, on June 4, will be chosen a Gov- 
ernor, two members of the Federal House of Representatives, 
and a Legislature which will choose a United States Senator 
to succeed J. H. Mircueny, deceased. Those who deduce con- 
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clusions from the vote cast in Presidential years will natural- 
ly take for granted that Oregon will go Republican. In 
1896 Oregon gave McKintey a plurality of 2117; and in 1892 
it gave three of its electoral votes to Harrison, the fourth 
going to Wraver, the Populist candidate. In the three pre- 
ceding Presidential years it had gone Republican. In 1900 
it did much better for McKin.ey than it had done four years 
before, giving him a plurality of 13,141. Mr. Roosrvett’s 
plurality in 1904 was far larger, namely, 42,934. In that very 
year, however, Oregon elected a Democratic Governor by a 
plurality of nearly 250. In 1902, also, it had chosen a Demo- 
cratic Governor by 276 plurality. It cannot, therefore, be 
taken for granted that Oregon this year will go Republican. 
How the exposure of the land frauds, in which the late Sena- 
tor Mircuett and other conspicuous Republican politicians 
were implicated, will affect the election cannot be foreseen. 
It is true that the frauds were committed by members of the 
Republican party, but, on the other hand, they have been 
exposed and punished by a Republican Secretary of the Iu- 
terior. As the tariff-revision issue will not be pivotal in the 
Oregon election, no conclusive inference can be drawn from 
it with regard to the composition of the next Federal House 
of Representatives. Nevertheless, Democrats all over the 
country will be encouraged if their candidates succeed in Ore- 
gon. There is no doubt whatever that the tariff issue will 
play a great part in Massachusetts, in Iowa, and some other 


States. In the old Bay State it is not improbable that the 
Democratic eandidate for Governor will be Mr. Henry W. 


Wuirtney, who was denounced, it will be remembered, by the 
President for quoting him in favor of a revision of certain 
schedules. If Mr. WuitNney has anything like the hold upon 
the labor vote which was possessed in 1904 by Mr. W. L. 
Dovuauas, the then successful Democratic nominee for the 
Governorship of Massachusetts, he should be elected. 


Before this session of the Fifty-ninth Congress adjourns, a 
new and large appropriation must be made for the Panama 
Canal, unless work is to be suspended on the Isthmus. It is 
high time, therefore, that the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals should come to a decision on the fundamental 
question concerning the type of the canal to be constructed. 
Although we have already expended an immense amount of 
money, it is not certain even yet what the decision will be. 
On May 12, when a vote upon the question was taken in the 
Senate Committee on Interoceanie Canals, it turned out 
that five Senators were for a sea-level waterway and five for 
a lock canal. Of the two absentees, Mr. Gorman and Mr. 
Carmack, the latter telegraphed from Tennessee requesting the 
chairman of the committee to cast his vote for the sea-level 
type. ‘This was not done, however, but the committee ad- 
journed until Wednesday, May 16, when, presumably, the 
Senator from Tennessee will be present. It does not follow, 
of cotirse, that because a committee, divided with so close an 
approach to evenness, reports in favor of a sea-level canal, 
that this type will be adopted by the Senate. Undoubtedly 
the San Francisco earthquake has caused many thoughtful 
men to lean toward a sea-level canal, although much more 
time and money will be needed for its construction. It is 
true that since the Spanish occupation of Central America 
the Isthmus of Panama has been relatively unaffected by 
seismic disturbances. The fact remains that the city of 
Guatemala, te the west of it, and the city of Caracas, to the 
east, have both been levelled by earthquakes. In view of these 
facts, and of the present undeveloped state of the science of 
yast sum 


seismology, it scarcely seems prudent to invest a 
of money on a lock canal which, in the event of a violent 
earthquake, might be destroyed. Any damage that might be 
inflicted on a sea-level waterway by such a fracture of the 
earth’s crust could be easily repaired. 


There was more in the controversy between Great Britain 
and Turkey, now apparently settled, than appeared upon the 
surface. It is well known that the Red Sea at its northern 
extremity is divided into two. forks, of which, the western 
one, is named the Gulf of Suez, and the eastern one the Gulf 
of Akabah. The Ottoman government is probably right in 
contending that it has a right to occupy the Gulf of Akabah, 
but it was undoubtedly wrong in taking possession of Tabah, 
a frontier fortress which has long marked the northeastern 
limit of the Egyptian frontier near the Mediterranean. What 












































the Porte wished for was evidently this: that the question 
whether these proceedings on its part were warranted should 
be referred to a commission composed half of Turkish and 
half of Egyptian officials. Since the signing of the Anglo- 
French treaty, by which the ascendenecy of England in Egypt 
was recognized by France, the Ottoman government has feared 
that its suzerainty over the Nile land, hitherto undisputed, 
would become practically a dead letter. It should be borne 
in mind that up to the present time not only has Egypt paid 
a tribute to Constantinople, but the title of no Khedive has 
been considered valid until it was formally confirmed by 
the suzerain. The advisers of the Sultan AspuL-Hamip 
manifestly thought that in order to avert the absorption of 
Egypt by Great Britain it was necessary to secure from the 
nominal Egyptian ruler some distinct acknowledgment of his 
status of vassal. Such an acknowledgment could be obtained 
if England could be persuaded to admit that the determina- 
tion of the Egyptian eastern boundary was a matter to be 
settled exclusively by commissioners representing the Otto- 
man suzerain on the one hand and the Egyptian vassal on 
the other. The British government was not blind, however, 
to the technical importance of the issue involved, and, in its 
ultimatum requiring the immediate withdrawal of the Turk- 
ish garrison from Tabah, it insisted that the delimitation of 
Egypt’s eastern frontier should be brought about by a com- 
mission composed half of Turkish and half of British sub- 
jects. Apparently the Khedive, Anpas Hetmi, is to have no 
direct representative at all on the commission. If the Sultan 
has aequiesced in this plan—there seems to be no doubt that 
his assent has been extorted—he will practically recognize 
Great Britain as the real ruler of Egypt. From such recog- 
nition to a suspension of the tribute hitherto paid there is but 


a step. 


In the week ending May 12° the Education bill, the most 
contentious measure yet introduced by the BANNERMAN gov- 
ernment, passed its second reading by a large majority, al- 
though the Irish Nationalists combined with the Conserva- 
tives to oppose it. This bill, it will be remembered, is intended 
materially to change the law enacted by the Batrour cabinet, 
inasmuch as it forbids Anglican or any sectarian schools, 
deriving pecuniary support from the imperial treasury or 
from local rates, to give religious instruction during school 
hours. Such religious teaching may be imparted outside of 
school hours, provided the attendance of pupils is voluntary, 
and provided the cost of such teaching is entirely defrayed 
by voluntary contributions. About half of the BaNNeRMAN 
adherents in the Ifouse of Commons are, at least nominally, 
members of the Established Church of England, and there 
was some doubt as to whether they would vote for the bill, 
which had been framed to satisfy the demands of the English 
Non-conformists. Perhaps the Anglican wing of the Liberal 
party means to reserve its criticism of the measure for the 
committee stage, but there is a general impression that if it 
really wished to upset Premier BANNERMAN on this issue it 
would have shown its hand in the division on the second read- 
ing. That the bill will become a law few observers believe, 
fer, although it now seems likely to pass the House of Com- 
mons, it is almost certain to be rejected by the Lords. For 
the fate of the bill in the Upper Chamber, however, Sir H. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN will not be responsible. He will bave 
done his utmost to keep the anteelection pledge given by him 
to the Non-conformists. 

Mr. UNnrerMYER said that the jury might find Mr. PERKINS 

guilty of forgery in the third degree as well as larceny upon this 
evidence.—The World, May 9. 
There still remain arson, kidnapping, horse-stealing, homi- 
cide, simony, bigamy, barratry, and a number of other re- 
liable felonies to be charged against Mr. Perkins when Lawyer 
UntTerRMYER has leisure to reread the evidence and reexamine 
the statutes. Meanwhile the general public remains healthi- 
ly incredulous of Mr. Perkins’s criminalities. 





The prospect of an early resurrection of San Francisco 
grows brighter with the passing of each week. There is no 
doubt that the capital needed for the rebuilding of the city 
will be forthcoming. Aside from the money to be paid by 
the insurance companies to the sufferers from fire—a sum 
unlikely to fall much short of $150,000,000—it is evident that 
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private investors are prepared to furnish all the funds needed 
for reconstruction. It is unreasonable, however, to assume 
that the new metropolis of the Pacific coast will rise from its 
ashes with the rapidity predicted by some optimists. When 
we bear in mind that the burned area was more than equal 
to the superficies devastated by the Chicago, Boston, and 
Baltimore fires combined, we can see that some years will be 
required for the work of regeneration. It is probably safe to 
say, however, that by 1910 San Francisco will be a more im- 
pressive and a more beautiful city than it was at the begin- 
ning of the current year. Never before in recorded history 
has such profound and widespread sorrow been caused by a 
catastrophe, and never before have such substantial tokens of 
sympathy been given. San Francisco may well be proud of 
the place that she occupies in the hearts of the American 
people. 


It appears that half of the Sutro Library survived the 
wreck of San Francisco. The library of 225,000 volumes was 
stored in two buildings, only one of which was destroyed. 
The books saved are said ta include the SHAKESPEARE folios 
and quartos, the Ben Jonson folios, and many valuable Rev- 
olutionary and Civil War pamphlets. Though human knowl- 
edge would not have suffered much from the destruction of 
some of the most valuable of these books, the book-collectors 
would have mourned over them for generations to come. 
There will be enough to mourn over, as it is, for the half of 
the library that was stored in the Upham Building was 
destroyed. 


“MILLER Banged and Battered — Miserable Play Continues — 

Springtield is Put to Shame by Exhibition at Norwich—Score, 
13 to 4."—Springfield Republican. 
It is a solace to find such ebullitions of deep human feeling as 
these in the columns—even the news columns—of our Spring- 
field contemporary. It makes it seem more as though that 
grave journal were flesh of the flesh of the common people. 


It is a nuisance to have two telephone companies in any 
city. That is the argument made by the telephone company 
now in control of New York against the proposition to admit 
a competing rival. Most people will agree that two telephone 
companies competing in a single district are a nuisance, but 
the practical question is whether they are more of a nuisance 
than one telephone company that has no competition. The 
service can he best rendered by a single company, but no 
company gives the best and cheapest service it can afford to 
give except under stimulus of competition or the threat of it. 
To get the benefits of competition without the inconveniences 
of it is the telephone problem in all the cities. It must be 
worked out. 

“Deliberate and unqualified falsehood” is such a strong 
expression! Whether it was deliberate or not was bound, by 
the circumstances of the case, to be a matter of opinion, and 
the fact that it was a statement attributed by Senator TiL1- 
MAN to ex-Senator CHANDLER and by him to the President 
suggests possibilities of qualification. If the President could 
couch his denials in gentler phrases, some of them would be 
just as effective and a little less startling. 


The Springfield Republican recalls that a law student in 
Mr. James C. Carter’s office once began a legal argument, 
“T am clearly of the opinion ”—when Mr. Carter stopped 
him. “ You can never,” he said, “be ‘clearly of the opinion’ 
in any matter of law; the most that you can expect to do is 
to fix the preponderance of doubt.” This mistake of “ being 
clearly of opinion ” in matters that do not admit of it is made 
im other concerns besides matters of law. Ex-Senator CHANp- 
LER, for example, seems to have been, in a recent instance, 
much too clearly of opinion that the President said certain 
things to him, and the President himself will seem, in the 
judgment of many, to have been too positively of opinion 
that he didn’t. The most that can be done in such cases is 
to fix the preponderance of doubt, and even that is often best 
left undone. 


Four of the five members of the ecclesiastical court that 
tried Dr. Orapsry, of Rochester, for heresy agreed in finding 
him guilty, and recommended that he should be suspended 




































































from exercising the functions of a minister of the Episcopal 
Church until he conformed to the doctrines of that Church’s 
creeds. The fifth member of the court, Dr. Francis S. Dun- 
HAM, filed a minority report, finding that the accused con- 
stantly aftirmed his acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
that his error consisted “in presuming to define what God 
has not been pleased to reveal, and to interpret certain doc- 
trines in a manner not generally received by the .Church, 
rether than in denial and rejection of their truth and an- 
thority.” An appeal may be taken to the Court of Review. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, Dr. Crapsey’s counsel, 
has expressed very positively the opinion that his client did 
not have fair play in being brought to trial before a court 
every member of which was named by the prosecuting authori- 
ties. The trial, however, seems to Mr. SuHeparp to have been 
“of infinite value to the Church in showing that a large part 
of the Church believes that its comprehensive liberty as a 
true catholic church does not require that Dr. Crapsry’s 
sacred labors and self-sacrifice should be driven out of the 
pale of the Church.” Undoubtedly a very striking feature 
of the trial was the quality and number of the clergymen who 
came to Dr. Orarsey’s defence. Still more notable was the 
strength of the sentiment among clergy and laity, and which 
found expression in several of the Church papers, that the 
trial was a mistake in judgment and should not have been 


held. 





Sundry citizens of Iola, Kansas, are impressed with the 
qualifications of General Funston for President, and pro- 
pose to recommend him to the next Republican convention. 
General Funston hails from Iola. He is a man of merit, 
but his present job seems to afford him first-rate opportunities 
for usefulness and distinction, and we guess he will stick 
to it. Nevertheless, when the Democrats -nominate Hosson 
the Iola folks will be entitled to be heard. 





People who wish to keep in stock such information as they 
are likely to need are advised to get new maps of northern 
and western Canada and study them. It is getting to be 
necessary to know how the land lies up there, and’ what boun- 
daries and names it has acquired so far, and where the rivers 
run and what they are called. There are new provinces, some 
of thetn very recently delimited, into which settlers are 
crowding by thousands, and in which new wheat-land is he- 
ing broken by the hundred thousand acres. Mr. J. J. Hinu 
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has planned for immediate construction a railroad running 
westward from Winnipeg to the Pacific, and to be extended 
eastward from Winnipeg to Duluth. The primary purpose 
of this road is not to handle transcontinental traffic, but to 
carry to market the products of the region that it passes 
through. Eight railroad companies are said to have charters 
to build railroads to Hudson Bay. Mr. Hitt is reputed to 
have one of them. Ships can sail in and out of the great 
bay from the first of July till the middle of October, and 
there are serious thoughts in many minds about shipping 
grain to Europe by that route. That project is still in the 
speculative stage, but the grain to be shipped already exists, 
and is raised in quantities that increase enormously every 
year. Thousands of settlers from the United States have 
crossed the border north of the Dakotas, and report thai 
they like the country, the land, the neighbors, the govern- 
ment, and the prospect, and expect to transfer their allegiance 
and become subjects of King Epwarp. It is a new thing, 
this crowding of United States Americans into Canada, 
though the reverse has been going on for generations. It 
seems a good thing for the emigrants, and nobody objects. 


Amid the mourning for Mr. Scuurz the mind dwells with 
consoling admiration upon his career. It was a marvellous 
career, in which circumstances and environment kept their 
place and played second fiddle to the man. Most men suc- 
ceed in life as fit parts of a great machine. It was very little 
so with Mr. Scuurz. Disassociate him from any line of 
shafting and his wheels could still turn. His power was in 
himself and could stand detachment. There are men who are 
so bent on success that they never succeed in a high degree. 
That was not the way with Mr. Scuurz. He was from youth an 
idealist; a lover of liberty, a man of sentiment, of conscience, 
of principle. All his life he had nobility of aspiration. He 
did not stoop to success; he rose to it. That is, he rose to 
such success as came his way, letting it come or go, as hap- 
pened, but shaping his course irrespective of it out of the 
impulses of a bold spirit and the judgments and activities 
of a profoundly able and cultivated mind. His achievements 
in political life in this country, his services to this nation, 
the place that he held in the esteem and affection of his 
fellow citizens, attest in a wonderful way how remarkable a 
man he was and how many-sided. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the Werkty his life and qualities are more fully con- 
sidered by Mr. Howetts and Mark Twain. 








CARL SCHURZ, PILOT 


By Mark Twain 








WE all realize that the release of CARL ScHURZ is a heavy loss 
to the country; some of us realize that it is a heavy loss to us indi- 
vidually and personally. As a rule I have had a sufficiency of 
confidence-—perhaps over-confidence—in my ability to hunt out the 
right and sure political channel for myself, and follow it to the 
deep water beyond the reef without getting aground; but there 
have been times, in the past thirty years, when I lacked that confi- 
dence—then I dropped into Cart Scuurz’s wake, saying to myself, 
“he is as safe as BEN THorNBURGH.” When I was a young pilot 
on the Mississippi nearly half a century ago, the fellowship num- 
bered among its masters three incomparables: HORACE BIxBy, BECK 
Jotty, and BEN THoRNBURGH. Where they were not afraid to 
venture with a steamboat, the rest of the guild were not afraid to 
follow. Yet there was a difference: of the three, they preferred to 
follow THorNsBuRGH; for sometimes the other two depended on 
native genius and almost inspirational water-reading to pick out 
the lowest place on the reef, but that was not BEN THORNBURGH’S 
way: if there were serious doubts he would stop the steamer and 
man the sounding-barge and go down and sound the several cross- 
ings and lay buoys upon them. Nobody needed to search for the 
best water after Ben THorNBURGH. If he could not find it, no 
one could. I felt that way about him; and so, more than once I 
waited for him to find the way. then dropped into his steamer’s 
wake and ran over the wrecks of his buoys on half steam until 
the leadsman’s welcome cry of “mark twain” informed me that 
I was over the bar all right, and could draw a full breath again. 

I had this same confidence in Cart Scuurz as a political channel- 
finder. I had the highest opinion of his inborn qualifications for 








the office: his blemishless honor, his unassailable patriotism, his 
high intelligence, his penetration; I also had the highest opinion 
of his acquired qualifications as a channel-finder. I believed he 
could read the political surfaces as accurately as BrxBy could read 
the faint and fleeting signs upon the Mississippi’s face—the pretty 
dimple that hid a deadly rock, the ostentatious wind-reef that had 
nothing under it, the sleek and inviting dead stretch that promised 
quarter-less-twain and couldn’t furnish six feet. And—more than 
all—he was my BEN THoRNBURGH, in this: whenever he struck 
out a new course over a confused Helena Reach or a_ perplexed 
Plum Point Bend I was confident that he had not contented him- 
self with reading the water, but had hoisted out his sounding- 
barge and buoyed that maze from one end to the other. Then I 
dropped inte his wake and followed. Followed with perfect confi- 
dence. Followed, and never regretted it. 

I have held him in the sincerest affection, esteem, and admira- 
tion for more than a generation. I have not always sailed with 
him politically, but whenever IT have doubted my own competency 
to chocse the right course, I have struck my _ two-taps-and-one 
(“get out the port and starboard leads”), and followed him 
through without doubt or hesitancy. By and by TI shall wish to 
talk of Cart Scuurz the man and friend, but not now; at this 
time I desire only to offer this brief word of homage and reverence 
to him, as from grateful pupil in citizenship to the master who is 
no more. 


Notre.—Leadsman's cries: “ quarter-less-twain,”’ 10% feet of water: 
“mark twain,” two fathoms (12 feet), 



















































CARL SCHURZ 


1829-1906 
By W..D. Howells 











Ir one wished to verify the fact that a great man receives at the 
end of a life touching either side of the Psalmist’s limit a fair, 
though perhaps not full, appreciation of his work and character, 
he could not do better than read the articles in the New York 
papers on Cart Scnurz the day after his death. His character, 
to be sure, had the simplicity which mates with greatness, and his 
work the openness of honesty, but whatever was more recondite in 
either was instantly judged with an intelligence the more notable 
because it is supposed the effect of years, and the more years the 
better. History is invoked to this office by the academic fancy, but 
it cannot be denied that journalism discharged it well. The verdict 
given was not only fair, but after a long career in which the runner 
had often dealt heroic blows right and left, it was not only dis- 
passionate, it was as kind as it was just. 

He whose hand was stilled forever had a claim to this tender- 
ness which was felt most by those knowing him best, but which 
could hardly fail measurably to avouch itself to those knowing 
him at all, or knowing him merely by hearsay. He must always 
have been, in the innumerabie encounters of experience, what he 
has openly shown himself in his latest message, by far his greatest 
message, to the world, a man tender, even when apparently least 
regardful, of other men: an affectionate nature, in fine, though 
never a weak one. The newspapers joined as with one voice in 
calling him an idealist, meaning their highest praise by that; and 
it was not necessary for them to connote that he was as far as 
possible from being a sentimentalist. If he believed well of man- 
kind, he expected, he exacted almost as much as he hoped of it; 
and where it did not justify his belief, there was where his severity 
came in. It is too easy to say that this was the feminine touch in 
his make-up; most men are born of women, especially great men; 
and the mothers of the race are nearly always present in the 
natures of the sons. . 

If you had Cart Scnvurz’s acquaintance at all, and I: have a 
notion that this did not voluntarily extend or continue much be- 
yond the large bounds of his friendship, you could not fail of some 
expression of this quality in him. You found him more express- 
ive, when it came to matters of feeling, than the born American, 
often far less the true American, is. He could say things which 
the faint, remote touch of an accent, or an alien rhythm, saved 
from being of the wrong effect; he could be affectionate in words 
without seeming in any wise affected, as the born American could 
not, or might think he could not. Once, in speaking of President 
Hayes, himself a man of a like noble and gentle make, he said, 
kindling from the remembrance of their relations, at once official 
and intimate, “I loved that man!” 

In things of the seul, as we used to call it, and we have yet 
no new word for it, he was apt to be, even to my meagre 
observation, very direct, very promptly candid. At a house whose 
site is now buried deep under the towering shape of a sky- 
scraper, where sometimes we used to meet at dinner, there was 
once long talk, over the cigars and coffee in the host’s library, 
about the soul, and its mystical share in mortality and_ its 
potentialities of immortality. It was talk which in that com- 
pany you wished never to end; almost at moments we seemed to 
arrive, and there was a high consolation in even failing to arrive, 
in drifting close along the coasts of the unknowable, and then drift- 
ing off again without touching land. This talk remained always 
vividly if not definitely in my mind; if it had been more definite 
it might not have been so vivid; and years afterwards in another 
talk I recurred to it and asked abruptly, but apparently, from his 
reply, not irrelevantly, whether he believed if a man died he should 
live again. He answered the question which, explicit or tacit, is 
always at the bottom of all hearts: “IT don’t know. All I can say 
is that IT should be very unhappy if I thought I should not.” 

Still another time, the talk was almost a monologue of his 
about battle, upon some question of it from us civilians, and I 
know nothing, outside of ToLstoy, which seemed more truly to 
impart the psychology of the soldier’s experience. Like all other 
soldiers whom I have heard speak of it, he abhorred war; and the 
whole generous nature of the man, as we all know, rose sublimely 
against that war of ours which he last saw but was no part of. He 
seemed to me always eseentially humane; and as long as the force, 
or the field of action 
He never wholly lost it, but as age and the want of 
forbade ' there 
possibly crept upon bim something of the pessimism which we are 
if we must let our sympathies lie idle. If he loved 
think he did to the last, he also liked to 


remained to him, he did not lose his innate 
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opportunity him the exercise of his faith in) men, 
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realize that his kind loved him; and it was inexpressibly touching 
to be told at his door, the day before he died, that in the interval 
in which he was heroically holding death off by sheer courage, he 
wished to know who came to ask for him; he wanted their cards 
brought to his bed, and their names read off to him. 

I find myself ‘writing of him as if I had known him from fre- 
quent meetings, but I suppose I really never saw him above ten 
or twelve times. I take it, therefore, that it was not merely my 
inveterate habit of observance that was employed with him, but 
that there was always something very positive, however involun- 
tary, in his fashion of imparting himself. For one thing, you knew 
where to find him always, and that was the right place. Your 
instinct prophesied, after any signal event, that he must and would 
feel and think justly and clearly of it, and. so, in your rare 
encounters, there was no time lost. I myself in my literary quality 
wasted little or none of it in trying to reach him in his historical 
quality of German revolutionist, Western politician, Northern 
general, American statesman, New York editor. I knew that these 
were all his genuine and characteristic phases, and no mere 
masks; and that a thousand deeds and words bore witness of his 
intense vitality in each. But underneath them all, and in his heart 
of hearts, I was always divining him poet. He had lived one of the 
greatest and most beautiful romances, and you could not be in his 
presence without knowing it, unless you were particularly blind 
and deaf. It kindled in his eyes; it trembled in his clear, keen, 
yet gentle voice; it shone in his smile; it sounded in his laugh, 
which his youth had never died out of. 

It was known to his friends for several years that he was 
writing his autobiography; but not till I read the first chapters of 
that masterwork did I realize how great a contribution he was 
making to history and to art in it. I have no doubt that it will 
remain his chief monument, and that all his other actions, achieve- 
ments, qualities, will show there like the inscriptions of some 
perfect shaft of marble or some speaking relief of bronze. There 
is no more important or delightful form of literature than that 
which has chosen this great man to be one of its most admirable 
exponents. 

He was, to my knowledge, not a person much, or at all, given 
to boasting of his demoeracy. Perhaps he thought that evident 
enough in what he had done and been since he had become so 
much more an American than so many that were born so. But it 
must have been with a glow of joy that all who believe the 
highest possible of the lowliest conditions to find in those opening 
pages of his life-story the poem of humanity which the history 
of our own great men has made classic. It will not be well for the 
world when its best are its best born. Conquest, slavery, the sub- 
jection of the peoples. can still sometimes come from the palace; 
but the cottage is oftenest the home of the genius which is to 
help the race. Some men, the meaner sort, wish to forget the past 
as they climb out of their obscurity; but the nobler sort no more 
forget that they boast of their simple origin, their poor beginnings, 
which are forever dear to them. CArtL Scuurz, who was born to 
do such splendid things in so many sorts, owns his plebeian birth 
and hard-won way with the same frankness and tenderness as if 
these were not the things prosperity and success teach us to be 
ashamed of. Other chapters of the autobiography, as we have seen 
them, eclipse its opening passages in thrilling interest and historic 
importance, but none lead so directly from the heart of the writer 
to the heart of the reader. He reveals in them once more the 
familiar secret of the sweetness in the heart of simplicity, and the 
noble pride which may thrive on humble circumstance. The self-evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration affirm themselves anew in his tale, 
and the Republic is born again, as it is wherever a true Repub- 
lican is born. 

This fighter for freedom in two worlds, this just advocate, this 
honest politician, this conscientious journalist, this wise states- 
man, lived into all the honor that a man could well wish, and he 
had the peculiar, the almost unique tribute paid him by those 
who imagine themselves born the rulers of such men as he, in the 
tacit acknowledgment of authority in his native land that his 
resistance to authority was manful and righteous. But he has 
done himself far greater honor, rendered himself loftier distinction 
by his fidelity to the tradition which seems the American tradition 
only familiar to us, but which time and again 
is the experience of the world everywhere. There is WasuinaTon 
and there is HAMILTON, gently born and gently bred, but somehow 
the heart turns rather to FRANKLIN and to LincoLtn as of more 
hope for the common men “ God made sd many of.” 


because it is so 
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Russia’s Great Experiment 
p 


By a coincidence that. was significant, though scarcely can it 
have been intended, Russia’s Parliament, consisting of an elected 
assembly, the so-called Imperial Duma, and an Upper House, the 
Council of the Empire, all of whose members, except twelve, are 
appointed by the Czar, came together-on May 10, exactly 117 
years to the very day after the States-General, which were to prove 
epoch-making in the history of France, met at Versailles. The 
record of the French precedent should be full of lessons and of 
warning for the Russians of to-day, and it should be of interest 
to consider the points of likeness and the points of difference in 
the circumstances under which the two legislatures convened. In 
each case the demand for political reforms of a far-reaching and 
drastic character was justified by wide-spread and intense dis- 
content. Although, as ARTHUR YouNG pointed out, there were 
some signs of agricultural enlightenment and progress in a few 
of the French provinces, there is no doubt that the condition of 
the mass of the tillers of the soil was deplorable. They paid far 
more than their due proportion of the revenue needed to make good 
the nation’s annual expenditure. It is the literal truth that they 
were almost taxed to death. ‘The commercial and_ professional 
classes were also subjected to fiscal extortion, and in the reign of 
Louis XVI. they had been exasperated by rigorous discrimination 
against them in favor of the nobles, as regards commissions in the 
army and navy. The state was practically bankrupt. Never 


would it have summoned the States-General but for its inability © 


to provide the interest due upon the public debt. As regards the 
extent to which education had opened the eyes of the French 
people, it is undisputed that utter illiteracy prevailed throughout 
the kingdom, except among the nobles, the clergy, and the bour- 
geoise inhabiting the cities and towns. It is certain that in 1789 
a large majority of the population of France was unable to read 
and write. In all but one of these particulars Russia is worse 
off at the present time than was France in the closing days of the 
ancien régime. It is true that the St. Petersburg government 
has never yet defaulted on the interest of its securities held abroad. 
It must soon have defaulted, however, had it not succeeded in 
effecting the recent loan, to which subscriptions were obtained 
mainly in France, but partly also in Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Great Britain. It is no secret that not an additional ruble could 
have been extracted from Paris bankers but for the Czar’s promise 
to convoke at an early date a national assembly and to secure 
from the people’s representatives a ratification of the latest and 
of every previous loan placed abroad. The advances made on the 
condition named, although they exceed considerably $200,000,000, 
will by no means suffice even to defray the cost of the war with 
Japan, to say nothing of unavoidable expenses for internal pur- 
poses. That is why Nicnoras II. dared not break the promise 
made to his subjects in his manifesto of October 30. Here, then, 
in spite of the temporary maintenance of credit, we have a fun- 
damental and a decisive point of likeness between the situation 
presented in France in 1789 and that exhibited in Russia now. 
The Russian government cannot go on for many months without a 
large supply of money additional to that which may be garnered 
through the ordinary channels of taxation. Transformed into a 
constitutional monarchy, Russia would still be able to borrow. 
If it remains an autocracy, its credit will soon be defunct. The 
fact, we repeat, lies at the root of the extraordinary resemblance 
between the present predicament of the Russian sovereign and 
that which confronted Louis XVI. when the States-General met 
at Versailles on May 10, 1789. In the present case, no more than 
in the. former, will it be. possible by any far-drawn precedents, 
elaborate, precautions, or paper restrictions long to withhold from 
the people’s representatives the power of the purse. If any- 
thing, moreover, has been, demonstrated in parliamentary history, 
it is that this power is irresistible, and that any sovereign who 
tries to resist it will do well to bethink himself betimes of the fate 
of Louis XVI. and Crartes I. f 

The condition of Kuropean Russia from fiscal, economical, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural view-points is now incomparably worse 
than was that of France in 1789. At the date named there was 
a grievous scarcity of food in some French provinces, but no- 
where did it reach the appalling proportions of the famine which 
has prevailed for months in many parts of Russia. The fraction 
of the Russian people employed in manufacturing, commerce, or 
any other non-agricultural vocation is, comparatively, far smaller 
than was the section of the French population engaged in work 
unconnected with the land. The imperative necessity of multiply- 
ing the opportunities of gaining a livelihood was as clear to Count 
Witte ten years ago as it ever was to CoLpert or to Turcot, and 
could the Russian statesman have controlled the Ministries of 
Finance and Publie Works for a score of years we probably should 
have witnessed a vast and beneficent change in Russia from an 
industrial point of view. In point of fact, his career of far- 
sighted but ill-appreciated usefulness was cut short, with the re- 
sult that the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence 
afforded by the inadequate holdings distributed among the en 
franchised peasants some forty years ago has, through the rapid 
increase.of population, become frightful and unendurable. 
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There are two ways of removing the evil, and both are indis- 
pensable. The crown lands, the Church lands, and the large estates 
of private owners must be distributed among the agriculturalists, 
who are either landless or whose allotments are insufficient for the 


maintenance of their families. If the distribution be made prompt- 
ly, before a revolution gets on the way, an equitable arrangement 
may be’ effected by which the existing owners may be safeguarded 
from the confiscation to which crown lands, Church lands, and 
the lands of émigré proprietors were subjected in France. Re- 
newable leases of the crown lands may be made at fair rates for 
long terms, and the peasants may be assisted by government loans 
to purchase, on, some such instalment plan as is embodied for 
Treland in the WynpnAm Land Purchase act, the lands belonging 
to the Church and to the individual owners of great estates. One 
thing ought to be aecepted from the outset as inevitable, namely, 
that the soil which, the starving peasants are not helped to buy 
they will seize by violence. - If that truth can be driven home to 
the brains of the Russian sovereign and the Russian land-owning 
class, they may manage to avert a political and social cataclysm. 
They must act betimes, however. If there be one tremendous les- 
son that is taught by the French Revolution, it is that all con- 
cessions are futile if they are made too late. The second remedy 
to which we have referred is as indispensable as the other, though 
it need not and cannot be applied with so much promptitude. 
If the whole soil of European Russia were distributed among the 
peasants to-day, and no other outlet were thrown open to their 
energies, the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
would become as intolerably severe one or two generations hence 
as it is at the present hour. It is, therefore, a matter of life and 
death to the Russian people for the new parliamentary govern- 
ment to take up the programme of manufacturing expansion for- 
mulated by Count WITTE ten or a dozen years ago, and to give it, 
as speedily as may be, the widest possible extension. The ideal 
of a far-sighted Russian statesman who desires to avert the famine 
with which his countrymen are not only threatened to-day, but with 
which, even if all the land were apportioned among the cultivators, 
they would again be menaced thirty or fifty years hence, should 
be to bring about a state of things in which not only every article 
of clothing, every tool, implement, and machine, but every object 
pertaining to art and luxury, should be produced by Russian hands. 
That was Count WITTE’s original ideal, and his successors in the 
Ministries of Finance and of Public Works cannot too soon revert 
to it. 

It is not difficult to indicate the process .by which a peaceful 
transition from autocracy to representative institutions, and from 
bankruptey and famine to multifarious employment and prosperity, 
might be carried out. It is easy to recall the methods by which 
England and Germany have attained their high average level of 
national well-being through multiplying the means of gaining a 
livelihood. Such expositions, however, though they may be inter- 
esting, are, unhappily, too apt to prove merely academic. He 
would be an optimist indeed who should assume that Nicnotas II. 
will profit by the blunders of Lours XVI.; that his wife and his 
reactionary .mother will avoid the errors committed by MARIE 
ANTOINETTE; that the Russian land-owners as a body will show 
a more self-sacrificing spirit than did the mass of the French 
nobles; or that the leaders of the St. Petersburg Duma will evince 
more wisdom, more steadiness of purpose, and more self-control 
than did the leaders of the National Assembly into which the 
States-General, which met at Versailles, were soon converted. We 
expect to see no miracles performed in Russia. -We expect to 
see one concession after another wrung from the autocracy, but 
we fear that it will come too tardily. <A gift grudged wins no 
gratitude. Delay will inevitably breed suspicion and rancor. The 
distrust and hatred of the sovereign, his family, and his advisers, 
gradually engendered among the Russian people, will ultimately 
infect the army, as the Gardes Franecaises became infected with 
disloyalty to Louis XVI., and the day, we apprehend, is now not 
distant when the present Czar will look back with stupefaction 
and despair on the times when the great majority of his subjects 
thought and spoke of him as their “ Little Father.” 





Personal and Pertinent 


It seems fairly debatable whether it is expedient that there 
should be telephone connection between the White House and the 
Capitol. 

Acne Epray, Consul-General of France, New York, has received 
from the Prefect of the Finisterre a letter expressing his warm 
thanks for the generous subscriptions of Mrs. NetrLeton Nerr, of 
Chicago; of Joun Armstrrona, of Cobham, Virginia; of Miss F. 
McNALLy, of Caledonia, Minnesota; and of J. W. Benson, of Heron 
Lake, Minnesota—toward the relief of the distress existing among, 
the fisher-folk in, certain districts of Brittany last winter—dis 
tress which was called to the attention of readers of Harper's 
VEEKLY in a letter published by the author of The Martyrdom 
of an Empress and of The Trident and the Net. The money has 
been handed by the Prefect of the Vinisterre to the Comité de 
Secours aux Marins Pécheurs for distribution, 
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the Porte wished for was evidently this: that the question 
whether these proceedings on its part were warranted should 
be referred to a commission composed half of Turkish and 
half of Egyptian officials. Since the signing of the Anglo- 
French treaty, by which the asecendency of England in Egypt 
was recognized by France, the Ottoman government has feared 
that its suzerainty over the Nile land, hitherto undisputed, 
would become practically a dead letter. It should be borne 
in mind that up to the present time not only has Egypt paid 
a tribute to Constantinople, but the title of no Khedive has 
been considered valid until it was formally confirmed by 
the suzerain. The advisers of the Sultan AspuL-Hamip 
manifestly thought that in order to avert the absorption of 
Egypt by Great Britain it was necessary to secure from the 
nominal Egyptian ruler some distinct acknowledgment of his 
status of vassal. Such an acknowledgment could be obtained 
if England could be persuaded to admit that the determina- 
tion of the Egyptian eastern boundary was a matter to be 
settled exclusively by commissioners representing the Otto- 
man suzerain on the one hand and the Egyptian vassal on 
the other. he British government was not blind, however, 
to the technical importance of the issue involved, and, in its 
ultimatum requiring the immediate withdrawal of the Turk- 
ish garrison from Tabah, it insisted that the delimitation of 
Egypt’s eastern frontier should be brought about by a com- 
mission composed half of Turkish and half of British sub- 
jects. Apparently the Khedive, Anpas Heit, is to have no 
direct representative at all on the commission. If the Sultan 
has acquiesced in this plan—there seems to be no doubt that 
his assent has been extorted—he will practically recognize 
Great Britain as the real ruler of Egypt. From such recog- 
nition to a suspension of the tribute hitherto paid there is but 


a step. 


In the week ending May 12 the Education bill, the most 
contentious measure yet introduced by the BANNERMAN gov- 
ernment, passed its second reading by a large majority, al- 
though the Irish Nationalists combined with the Conserva- 
tives to oppose it. This bill, it will be remembered, is intended 
materially to change the law enacted by the Batrour eabinet, 
inasmuch as it forbids Anglican or any sectarian schools, 
deriving pecuniary support from the imperial treasury or 
from local rates, to give religious instruction during school 
hours. Such religious teaching may be imparted outside of 
school hours, provided the attendance of pupils is voluntary, 
and provided the cost of such teaching is entirely defrayed 
by voluntary contributions. About half of the BannerMan 
adherents in the Ilouse of Commons are, at least nominally, 
members of the Established Church of England, and there 
was some doubt as to whether they would vote for the bill, 
which had been framed to satisfy the demands of the English 
Non-conformists. Perhaps the Anglican wing of the Liberal 
party means to reserve its criticism of the measure for the 
committee stage, but there is a general impression that if it 
really wished to upset Premier BANNERMAN on this issue it 
would have shown its hand in the division on the second read- 
ing. That the bill will become a law few observers believe, 
fer, although it now seems likely to pass the House of Com- 
mons, it is almost certain to’ be rejected by the Lords. For 
the fate of the bill in the Upper Chamber, however, Sir H. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN will not be responsible. He will bave 
done his utmost to keep the anteelection pledge given by him 
to the Non-conformists. 

Mr. UnTerRMYER said that the jury might find Mr. PERKINS 

guilty of forgery in the third degree as well as larceny upon this 
evidence.—The World, May 9. 
There still remain arson, kidnapping, horse-stealing, homi- 
cide, simony, bigamy, barratry, and a number of other re- 
liable felonies to be charged against Mr. Perkins when Lawyer 
UnrterMYER has leisure to reread the evidence and reexamine 
the statutes. Meanwhile the general public remains healthi- 
ly incredulous of Mr. Perkrys’s criminalities. 


The prospect of an early resurrection of San Francisco 
grows brighter with the passing of each week. There is no 
doubt that the capital needed for the rebuilding of the city 
will be forthcoming. Aside from the money to be paid by 
the insurance companies to the sufferers from fire—a sum 
unlikely to fall much short of $150,000,000—it is evident that 


. 


private investors are prepared to furnish all the funds needed 
for reconstruction. It is unreasonable, however, to assume 
that the new metropolis of the Pacific coast will rise from its 
ashes with the rapidity predicted by some optimists. When 
we bear in mind that the burned area was more than equal 
to the superficies devastated by the Chicago, Boston, and 
Baltimore fires combined, we can see that some years will be 
required for the work of regeneration. It is probably safe to 
say, however, that by 1910 San Francisco will be a more im- 
pressive and a more beautiful city than it was at the begin- 
ning of the current year.’ Never before in recorded history 
has such profound and widespread sorrow been caused by a 
‘atastrophe, and never before have such substantial tokens of 
sympathy been given. San Francisco may well be proud of 
the place that she occupies in the hearts of the American 
people. 





It appears that half of the Sutro Library survived the 
wreck of San Francisco. The library of 225,000 volumes was 
stored in two buildings, only one of which was destroyed. 
The books saved are said to include the SHAKESPEARE folios 
and quartos, the Ben Jonson folios, and many valuable Rev- 
olutionary and Civil War pamphlets. Though human knowl- 
edge would not have suffered much from the destruction of 
some of the most valuable of these books, the book-collectors 
would have mourned over them for generations to come. 
There will be enough to mourn over, as it is, for the half of 
the library that was stored in the Upham Building was 
destroyed. 


“MILLER Banged and Battered — Miserable Play Continues — 

Springfield is Put to Shame by Exhibition at Norwich—Score, 
13 to 4.°—Springfield Republican, . 
It is a solace to find such ebullitions of deep human feeling as 
these in the columns—even the news columns—of our Spring- 
field contemporary. It makes it seem more as though that 
grave journal were flesh of the flesh of the common people. 





It is a nuisance to have two telephone companies in any 
city. That is the argument made by the telephone company 
now in control of New York against the proposition to admit 
a competing rival. Most people will agree that two telephone 
companies competing in a single district are a nuisance, but 
the practical question is whether they are more of a nuisance 
than one telephone company that has no competition. The 
service can be best rendered by a single company, but no 
company gives the best and cheapest service it can afford to 
give except under stimulus of competition or the threat of it. 
To get the benefits of competition without the inconveniences 
of it is the telephone problem in all the cities. It must be 
worked out. 

“Deliberate and unqualified falsehood” is such a strong 
expression! Whether it was deliberate or not was bound, by 
the circumstances of the case, to be a matter of opinion, and 
the fact that it was a statement attributed by Senator Trt.- 
MAN to ex-Senator CuaNnpLER and by him to the President 
suggests possibilities of qualification. If the President could 
couch his denials in gentler phrases, some of them would be 
just as effective and a little less startling. 


The Springfield Republican recalls that a law student in 
Mr. James C. Carrer’s office once began a legal argument, 
“T am clearly of the opinion ”—when Mr. Carter stopped 
him. “ You can never,” he said, “be ‘clearly of the opinion’ 
in any matter of law; the most that you can expect to do is 
to fix the preponderance of doubt.” This mistake of “ being 
clearly of opinion ” in matters that do not admit of it is made 
in other concerns besides matters of law. Ex-Senator CHANp- 
LER, for example, seems to have been, in a recent instance, 
much too clearly of opinion that the President said certain 
things to him, and the President himself will seem, in the 
judgment of many, to have been too positively of opinion 
that he didn’t. The most that can be done in such eases is 
to fix the preponderance of doubt, and even that is often best 
left undone. 


Four of the five members of the ecclesiastical court that 


tried Dr. Crapsry, of Rochester, for heresy agreed in finding 
him guilty, and recommended that he should be suspended 
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from exercising the functions of a minister of the Episcopal 
Church until he conformed to the doctrines of that Church’s 
ereeds. The fifth member of the court, Dr. Francis S. Dun- 
‘HAM, filed a minority report, finding that the accused con- 
stantly aftirmed his acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
that his error consisted “in presuming to define what God 
has not been pleased to reveal, and to interpret certain doc- 
trines in a manner not generally received by the Church, 
rether than in denial and rejection of their truth and an- 
thority.” An appeal may be taken to the Court of Review. 
Meanwhile, Mr..Epwarp M. Sueparp, Dr. Crapsey’s counsel, 
has expressed very positively the opinion that his client did 
not have fair play in being brought to trial before a court 
every member of which was named by the prosecuting authori- 
ties. The trial, however, seems to Mr. Sueparp to have been 
“of infinite value to the Church in showing that a large part 
of the Church believes that its comprehensive liberty as a 
true catholic church does not require that Dr. Crapsry’s 
sacred labors and self-sacrifice should be driven out of the 
pale of the Church.” Undoubtedly a very striking feature 
of the trial was the quality and number of the clergymen who 
came to Dr. Crapsey’s defence. Still more notable was the 
strength of the sentiment among clergy and laity, and which 
found expression in several of the Church papers, that the 
trial was a mistake in judgment and should not have been 


held. 





Sundry citizens of Tola, Kansas, are impressed with the 
qualifications of General Funston for President, and pro- 
pose to recommend him to the next Republican convention. 
General Funston hails from Iola. He is a man of merit, 
but his present job seems to aftord him first-rate opportunities 
for usefulness and distinetion, and we guess he will stick 
to it. Nevertheless, when the Democrats nominate Hopson 
the Iola folks will be entitled to be heard. 


People who wish to keep in stock such information as they 
are likely to need are advised to get new maps of northern 
and western Canada and study them. It is getting to be 
necessary to know how the land lies up there, and what boun- 
daries and names it has acquired so far, and where the rivers 
run and what they are called. There are new provinces, some 
of them very recently delimited, into which settlers are 
crowding by thousands, and in which new wheat-land is be- 
ing broken by the hundred thousand acres. Mr. J. J. Hinu 


has planned for immediate construction a railroad running 
westward from Winnipeg to the Pacific, and to be extended 
eastward from Winnipeg to Duluth. The primary purpose 
of this road is not to handle transcontinental traffic, but to 
carry to market the products of the region that it passes 
through. Eight railroad companies are said to have charters 
to build railroads to Hudson Bay. Mr. Hitt is reputed to 
have one oi them. Ships ean sail in and out of the great 
bay from the first of July till the middle of October, and 
there are serious thoughts in many minds about shipping 
grain to Europe by that route. That project is still in the 
speculative stage, but the grain to be shipped already exists, 
and is raised in quantities that increase enormously every 
year. Thousands of settlers from the United States have 
crossed the border north of the Dakotas, and report thai 
they like the country, the land, the neighbors, the govern 
ment, and the prospect, and expect to transfer their allegiance 
and become subjects of King Epwarp. It is a new thine, 
this crowding of United States ‘Americans into Canada, 
though the reverse has been going on for generations. It 
seems a good thing for the emigrants, and nobody objects. 


Amid the mourning for Mr. Scrurz the mind dwells with 
consoling admiration upon his career. It was a marvellous 
career, in which circumstances and environment kept their 
place and played second fiddle to the man. Most men sue- 
ceed in life as fit parts of a great machine. It was very little 
so with Mr. Scnurz. Disassociate him from any line of , 
shafting and his wheels could still turn. Ilis power was in 
himself and could stand detachment. There are men who are 
so bent on success that they never sueceed in a high degree, 
That was not the way with Mr. Scuurz. He was from youth an 
idealist; a lover of liberty, a man of sentiment, of conscience, 
of principle. All his life he had nobility of aspiration. Ia 
did not stoop to suecess; he rose to it. That is, he rose to 
such success as came his way, letting it come or go, as hap- 
pened, but. shaping his course irrespective of it out of the 
impulses of a bold spirit and the judgments and activities 
of a profoundly able and cultivated mind. His achievements 
in political life in this country, his services to this nation, 
the place that he held in the esteem and affection of his 
fellow citizens, attest in a wonderful way how remarkable a 
man he was and how many-sided. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the Werekty his life and qualities are more fully con- 
sidered by Mr. Howrnts and Mark Twain 
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ums, PILOT 


By Mark Twain 








WE all realize that the release of CARL ScHurRz is a heavy loss 
to the country; some of us realize that it is a heavy loss to us indi- 
vidually and personally. As a rule I have had a sufficiency of 
confidence-—perhaps over-confidence—in my ability to hunt out the 
right and sure political channel for myself, and follow it to the 
deep water beyond the reef without getting aground; but there 
have been times, in the past thirty years, when I lacked that confi- 
dence—then I dropped into Cart Scuurz’s wake, saying to myself, 
“he is as safe as BEN THorneuran.”” When I was a young pilot 
on the Mississippi nearly half a century ago, the fellowship num- 
bered among its masters three incomparables: HORACE BIxBy, BECK 
Jotty, and BEN Tuornsurau. Where they were not afraid to 
venture with a steamboat, the rest of the guild were not afraid to 
follow. Yet there was a difference: of the three, they preferred to 
follow THorNBURGH; for sometimes the other two depended on 
native genius and almost inspirational water-reading to pick out 
the lowest place on the reef, but that was not BEN THORNBURGH’S 
way: if there were serious doubts he would stop the steamer and 
man the sounding-barge and go down and sound the several cross- 
ings and lay buoys upon them. Nobody needed to search for the 
best water after BEN THorNBURGH. If he could not find it, no 
one could. I felt that way about him? and so, more than once T 
waited for him to find the way. then dropped into his steamer’s 
wake and ran over the wrecks of his buoys on half steam until 
the leadsman’s welcome cry of “mark twain” informed me that 
I was over the bar all right, and could draw a full breath again. 

I had this same confidence in CarL Scuurz as a political channel- 
finder. I had the highest opinion of his inborn qualifications for 
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the office: his blemishless honor, his unassailable patriotism, his 
high intelligence, his penetration; I also had the highest opinion 
of his acquired qualifications as a channel-finder. [ believed he 
could read the political surfaces as accurately as Bixpy could read 
the faint and fleeting signs upon the Mississippi's face—the pretty 
dimple that hid a deadly rock, the ostentatious wind-reef that had 
nothing under it, the sleek and inviting dead stretch that promised 
quarter-less-twain and couldn’t furnish six feet. And—more than 
all—he was my Ben THoRNBURGH, in this: whenever he struck 
out a new course over a confused Helena Reach or a_ perplexed 
Plum Point Bend I was confident that he had not contented him- 
selt with reading the water, but had hoisted out his sounding- 
barge and buoyed that maze from one end to the other. Then I 
dropped into his wake and followed. Followed with perfect confi- 
dence. Followed, and never regretted it. 

I have held him in the sincerest affection, esteem, and admira- 
tion for more than a generation. I have not always sailed with 
him politically, but whenever I have doubted my own competency 
to chocse the right course, I have struck my _ two-taps-and-one 
(“get out the port and starboard leads”), and followed hin 
through without doubt or hesitancy. By and by T shall wish to 
talk of Cart Scuurz the man and friend, but not now; at this 
time I desire only to offer this brief word of homage and reverence 
to him, as from grateful pupil in citizenship to the master who is 
no more. 

Norge.—Leadsman's cries: “ quarter-less-twain,’ 10% feet of water: 
“mark twain,” two fathoms (12 feet), 
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CARL SCHURZ 


1829-1906 
By W. D. Howells 








Ir one wished to verify the fact that a great man receives at the 
end of a life touching either side of the Psalmist’s limit a fair, 
though perhaps not full, appreciation of his work and character, 
he could not do better than read the articles in the New York 
papers on Cart Scnurz the day after his death. His character, 
to be sure, had the simplicity which mates with greatness, and his 
work the openness of honesty, but whatever was more recondite in 
either was instantly judged with an intelligence the more notable 
because it is supposed the effect of years, and the more years the 
better. History is invoked to this office by the academic fancy, but 
it cannot be denied that journalism discharged it well. The verdict 
given was not only fair, but after a long career in which the runner 
had often dealt heroic blows right and left, it was not only dis- 
passionate, it was as kind as it was just. 

He whose hand was stilled forever had a claim to this tender- 
ness which was felt most by those knowing him best, but which 
could hardly fail measurably to avouch itself to those knowing 
him at all, or knowing him merely by hearsay. He must always 
have been, in the innumerabie encounters of experience, what he 
has openly shown himself in his latest message, by far his greatest 
message, to the world, a man tender, even when apparently least 
regardful, of other men: an affectionate nature, in fine, though 
never a weak one. The newspapers joined as with one voice in 
calling him an idealist, meaning their highest praise by that; and 
it was not necessary for them to connote that he was as far as 
possible from being a sentimentalist. If he believed well of man- 
kind, he expected, he exacted almost as much as he hoped of it; 
and where it did not justify his belief, there was where his severity 
came in. It is too easy to say that this was the feminine touch in 
his make-up; most men are born of women, especially great men; 
and the mothers of the race are nearly always present in the 
natures of the sons. 

If you had Cart Scuurz’s acquaintance at all, and I have a 
notion that this did not voluntarily extend or continue much be- 
yond the large bounds of his friendship, you could not fail of some 
expression of this quality in him. You found him more express- 
ive, when it came to matters of feeling, than the born American, 
often far less the true American, is. He could say things which 
the faint, remote touch of an accent, or an alien rhythm, saved 
from being of the wrong effect; he could be affectionate in words 
without seeming in any wise affected, as the born American could 
not, or might think he could not. Once, in speaking of President 
Hayes, himself a man of a like noble and gentle make, he said, 
kindling from the remembrance of their relations, at once official 
and intimate, “1 loved that man!” 

In things of the seul, as we used to call it, and we have yet 
no new word for it, he was apt to be, even to my meagre 
observation, very direct, very promptly candid. At a house whose 
site is now buried deep under the towering shape of a sky- 
scraper, where sometimes we used to meet at dinner, there was 
once long talk, over the cigars and coffee in the host’s library, 
about the soul, and its mystical share in mortality and_ its 
potentialities of immortality. It was talk which in that com- 
pany you wished never to end; almost at moments we seemed to 
arrive, and there was a high consolation in even failing to arrive, 
in drifting close along the coasts of the unknowable, and then drift- 
ing off again without touching land. This talk remained always 
vividly if not definitely in my mind; if it had been more definite 
it might not have been so vivid; and years afterwards in another 
talk I recurred to it and asked abruptly, but apparently, from his 
reply, not irrelevantly, whether he believed if a man died he should 
live again. He answered the question which, explicit or tacit, is 
always at the bottom of all hearts: “7 don’t know. All I can say 
is that I should be very unhappy if I thought I should not.” 

Still another time, the talk was almost a monologue of his 
about battle, upon some question of it from us civilians, and I 
know nothing, outside of ToLtstoy, which seemed more truly to 
impart the psychology of the soldier’s experience. Like:all other 
soldiers whom I have heard speak of it, he abhorred war; and the 
whole generous nature of the man, as we all know, rose sublimely 
against that war of ours which he last saw but was no part of. He 
seemed to me always essentially humane; and as long as the force, 
or the field of action, remained to him, he did not lose his innate 
optimism. He never wholly lost it, but as age and the want of 
opportunity forbade him the exercise of his faith in men, there 
possibly crept upon him something of the pessimism which we are 
subject to if we must let our sympathies lie idle. If he loved 
his kind, however, as I think he did to the last, he also liked to 


realize that his kind loved him; and it was inexpressibly touching 
to be told at his door, the day before he died, that in the interval 
in which he was heroically holding death off by sheer courage, he 
wished to know who came to ask for him; he wanted their cards 
brought to his bed, and their names read off to him. 

I find myself writing of him as if I had known him from fre- 
quent meetings, but I suppose I really never saw him above ten 
or twelve times. I take it, therefore, that it was not merely my 
inveterate habit of observance that was employed with him, but 
that there was always something very positive, however involun- 
tary, in his fashion of imparting himself. For one thing, you knew 
where to find him always, and that was the right place. Your 
instinct prophesied, after any signal event, that he must and would 
feel and think justly and clearly of it, and so, in your rare 
encounters, there was no time lost. I myself in my literary quality 
wasted little or none of it in trying to reach him in his historical 
quality of German revolutionist, Western politician, Northern 
general, American statesman, New York editor. I knew that these 
were all his genuine and characteristic phases, and no mere 
masks; and that a thousand deeds and words bore witness of his 
intense vitality in each. But underneath them all, and in his heart 
of hearts, I was always divining him poet. He had lived one of the 
greatest and most beautiful romances, and you could not be in his 
presence without knowing it, unless you were particularly blind 
and deaf. It kindled in his eyes; it trembled in his clear, keen, 
yet gentle voice; it shone in his smile; it sounded in his laugh, 
which his youth had never died out of. 

It was known to his friends for several years that he was 
writing his autobiography; but not till I read the first chapters of 
that masterwork did I realize how great a contribution he was 
making to history and to art in it. I have no doubt that it will 
remain his chief monument, and that all his other actions, achieve- 
ments, qualities, will show there like the inscriptions of some 
perfect shaft of marble or some speaking relief of bronze. There 
is no more important or delightful form of literature than that 
which has chosen this great man to be one of its most admirable 
exponents. 

He was, to my knowledge, not a person much, or at all, given 
to boasting of his democracy. Perhaps he thought that evident 
enough in what he had done and been since he had become so 
much more an American than so many that were born so. But it 
must have been with a glow of joy that all who believe the 
highest possible of the lowliest conditions to find in those opening 
pages of his life-story the poem of humanity which the history 
of our own great men has made classic. It will not be well for the 
world when its best are its best born. Conquest, slavery, the sub- 
jection of the peoples. can still sometimes come from the palace; 
but the cottage is oftenest the home of the genius which is to 
help the race. Some men, the meaner sort, wish to*forget the past 
as they climb out of their obscurity; but the nobler sort no more 
forget that they boast of their simple origin, their poor beginnings, 
which are forever dear to them. Cart Scuurz, who was born to 
do such splendid things in so many sorts, owns his plebeian birth 
and hard-won way with the same frankness and tenderness as if 
these were not the things prosperity and success teach us to be 
ashamed of. Other chapters of the autobiography, as we have seen 
them, eclipse its opening passages in thrilling interest and historic 
importance, but none lead so directly from the heart of the writer 
to the heart of the reader. He reveals in them once more the 
familiar secret of the sweetness in the heart of simplicity, and the 
noble pride which may thrive on humble circumstance. The self-evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration affirm themselves anew in his tale, 
and the Republic is born again, as it is wherever a true Repub- 
lican is born. 

This fighter for freedom in two worlds, this just advocate, this 
honest politician, this conscientious journalist, this wise states- 
man, lived into all the honor that a man could well wish, and he 
had the peculiar, the almost unique tribute paid him by those 
who imagine themselves born the rulers of such men as he, in the 
tacit acknowledgment of authority in his native land that his 
resistance to authority was manful and righteous. But he has 
done himself far greater honor, rendered himself loftier distinction 
by his fidelity to the tradition which seems the American tradition 
only because it is so familiar to us, but which time and again 
is the experience of the world everywhere. There is WASHINGTON 
and there is HAMILTON, gently born and gently bred, but somehow 
the heart turns rather to FRANKLIN and to LINCOLN as of more 
hope for the common men “ God made so many of.” 
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Russia’s Great Experiment 


By a coincidence that. was significant, though scarcely can it 
have been intended, Russia’s Parliament, consisting of an elected 
assembly, the so-called Imperial Duma, and an Upper House, the 
Council of the Empire, all of whose members, except twelve, are 
appointed by the Czar, came together on May 10, exactly 117 
years to the very day after the States-General, which were to prove 
epoch-making in the history of France, met at Versailles. The 
record of the French: precedent should be full of lessons and of 
warning for the Russians of to-day, and it should be of interest 
to consider the points of likeness and the points of difference in 
the circumstances under which the two legislatures convened, In 
ach case the demand for political reforms of a far-reaching and 
drastic character was justified by wide-spread and intense dis- 
content. Although, as ARTHUR YouNG pointed out, there were 
some signs of agricultural enlightenment and progress in a few 
of the French provinces, there is no doubt that the condition of 
the mass of the tillers of the soil was deplorable. They paid far 
more than their due proportion of the revenue needed to make good 
the nation’s annual expenditure. It is the literal truth that they 
were almost taxed to death. ‘The commercial and_ professional 
classes were also subjected to fiscal extortion, and in the reign of 
Louis XVI. they had been exasperated by rigorous discrimination 
against them in favor of the nobles, as regards commissions in the 
army and navy. ‘The state was practically bankrupt. Never 
would it have summoned the States-General but for its inability 
to provide the interest due upon the public debt. As regards the 
extent to which education had opened the eyes of the French 
people, it is undisputed that utter illiteracy prevailed throughout 
the kingdom, except among the nobles, the clergy, and the bour- 
geoise inhabiting the cities and towns. It is certain that in 1789 
a large majority of the population of France was unable to read 
and write. In all but one of these particulars Russia is worse 
off at the present time than was France in the closing days of the 
ancien régime. -It is true that the St. Petersburg government 
has never yet defaulted on the interest of its securities held abroad. 
It must soon have defaulted, however, had it not succeeded in 
effecting the recent loan, to which subscriptions were obtained 
mainly in France, but partly also in Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Great Britain. It is no secret that not an additional ruble could 
have been extracted from Paris bankers but for the Czar’s promise 
to convoke at an: early date a national assembly and to secure 
from the people’s representatives a ratification of the latest and 
of every previous loan placed abroad. The advances made on the 
condition named, although they exceed considerably $200,000,000, 
will by no means suflice even to defray the cost of the war with 
Japan, to say nothing of unavoidable expenses for internal pur- 
poses. That is why Nicuotas I]. dared not break the promise 
made to his subjects in his manifesto of October 30. Here, then, 
in spite of the temporary maintenance of credit, we have a fun- 
damental and a decisive point of likeness between the situation 
presented in France in 1789 and that exhibited in Russia now. 
The Russian government cannot go on for many months without a 
large supply of money additional to that which may be garnered 
through the ordinary channels of taxation. Transformed into a 
constitutional monarchy, Russia would still be able to borrow. 
If it remains an autocracy, its credit will soon be defunct. The 
fact, we repeat, lies at the root of the extraordinary resemblance 
between the present predicament of the Russian sovereign and 
that which confronted Louis XVI. when the States-General met 
at Versailles on May 10, 1789. In the present case, no more than 
in the. former, will it be possible by any far-drawn precedents, 
elaborate, precautions, or paper restrictions long to withhold from 
the people’s representatives the power of the purse. If any- 
thing, moreover, has been, demonstrated in parliamentary history, 
it is that this power is irresistible, and that any sovereign who 
tries to resist it will do well to bethink himself betimes of the fate 
of Louts XVI. and Cuartes f. 

The condition of European Russia from fiseal, economical, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural view-points is now incomparably worse 
than was that of France in 1789. At the date named there was 
a grievous scarcity of food in some French provinces, but no- 
where did it reach the appalling proportions of the famine which 
has prevailed for months in many parts of Russia. The fraction 
of the Russian people employed in manufacturing, commerce, or 
any other non-agricultural vocation is, comparatively, far smaller 
than was the section of the French population engaged in work 
unconnected with the jand. The imperative necessity of multiply- 
ing the opportunities of gaining a livelihood was as clear to Count 
WITTE ten years ago as it ever was to Cotpert or to TurGot, and 
could the Russian statesman have controlled the Ministries of 
Finance and Public Works for a score of years we probably should 
have witnessed a vast and beneficent change in Russia from an 
industrial point of view. In point of fact, his career of far- 
sighted but ill-appreciated usefulness was cut short, with the re- 
sult that the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence 
afforded by the inadequate holdings distributed among the en- 
franchised peasants some forty years ago has, through the rapid 
increase-of population, become frightful and unendurable. 
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There are two ways of removing the evil, and both are indis- 
pensable. The crown lands, the Church lands, and the large estates 
of private owners must be distributed among the agriculturalists, 
who are either landless or whose allotments are insuflicient for the 
maintenance of their families. If the distribution be made prompt- 
ly, before a revolution gets on the way, an equitable arrangement 
may be effected by which the existing owners may be safeguarded 
from the confiscation to which crown Jands, Church lands, and 
the lands of émigré proprietors were subjected in France.  Re- 
newable leases of the crown lands may be made at fair rates for 
long terms, and the peasants may be assisted by government loans 
to purchase, on, some such instalment plan as is embodied for 
Ireland in the Wynpram Land Purchase act, the lands belonging 
to the Church and to the individual owners of great estates. One 
thing ought to be accepted from the outset as inevitable, namely, 
that the soil which, the starving peasants are not helped to buy 
they will seize by violence. If that truth can be driven home to 
the brains of the Russian sovereign and the Russian land-owning 
class, they may manage to avert a political and social cataclysm. 
They must act betimes, however. If there be one tremendous les- 
son that is taught by the French Revolution, it is that all con- 
cessions are futile if they are made teo late. The second remedy 
to which we have referred is as indispensable as the other, though 
it need not and cannot be applied with so much promptitude. 
If the whole soil of European Russia were distributed among the 
peasants today, and no other outlet were thrown open to their 
energies, the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
wonld become as intoferably severe one or two generations hence 
as it is at the present hour. It is, therefore, a matter of life and 
death to the Russian people for the new parliamentary govern- 
ment to take up the programme of manufacturing expansion for- 
mulated by Count WirTE ten or a dozen years ago, and to give it, 
as speedily as may be, the widest possible extension. The ideal 
of a far-sighted Russian statesman who desires to avert the famine 
with which his countrymen are not only threatened to-day, but with 
which, even if all the land were apportioned among the cultivators, 
they would again be menaced thirty or fifty years hence, should 
be to bring about a state of things in which not only every article 
of clothing, every tool, implement, and machine, but every object 
pertaining to art and luxury, should be produced by Russian hands, 
That was Count Wirte’s original ideal, and his successors in the 
Ministries of Finance and of Publie Works cannot too soon revert 
to it. 

It is not difficult to indicate the process by which a peaceful 
transition from autocracy to representative institutions, and from 
bankruptey and famine to multifarious employment and prosperity, 
might be carried out. It is easy to reeall the methods by which 
England and Germany have attained their high average level of 
national well-being through multiplying the means of gaining a 
livelihood. Such expositions, however, though they may be inter- 
esting, are, unhappily, too apt to prove merely academie. He 
would be an optimist indeed who should assume that Nicuorias IT. 
will profit by the blunders of Louis XVI.; that his wife and his 
reactionary .mother will avoid the errors committed by Marre 
ANTOINETTE; that the Russian Jand-owners as a body will show 
a more self-sacrificing spirit than did the mass of the French 
nobles; or that the leaders of the St. Petersburg Duma will evinee 
more wisdom, more steadiness of purpose, and more self-control 
than did the leaders of the National Assembly into which the 
States-General, which met at Versailles, were soon converted. We 
expect to see no miracles performed in Russia. We expect to 
see one concession after another wrung from the autocracy, but 
we fear that it will come too tardily. <A gift grudged wins no 
gratitude. Delay will inevitably breed suspicion and rancor. The 
distrust and hatred of the sovereign, his family, and his advisers, 
gradually engendered among the Russian people, will ultimately 
infect the army, as the Gardes Francaises became infected with 
disloyalty to Louis XVI., and the day, we apprehend, is now not 
distant when the present Czar will look back with stupefaetion 
and despair on the times when the great majority of his subjects 
thought and spoke of him as their “ Little Father.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


Ir seems fairly debatable whether it is expedient that there 
should be telephone connection between the White House and the 
Capitol. 

ALCIDE Epray, Consul-General of France, New York, has received 
from the Prefect of the Finisterre a letter expressing his warm 
thanks for the generous subscriptions of Mrs. NETTLETON NEFF, of 
Chicago; of JoHN ArmstTRONG, of Cobham, Virginia; of Miss E. 
McNALLY, of Caledonia, Minnesota; and of J. W. Benson, of Heron 
Lake, Minnesota—toward the relief of the distress existing among 
the fisher-folk in, certain districts of Brittany last winter—dis- 
tress which was called to the attention of readers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY in a letter published by the author of The Martyrdom 
of an Empress and of The Trident and the Net. The money has 
been handed by the Prefect of the Vinisterre to the Comité de 
Secours™aux Marins Pécheurs for distribution. 






























































































THE SERMON IN 


SAN FRANCISCO’S STONES 


HOW THE NEW CITY MAY BE MADE PROOF AGAINST DEVASTA- 


TION BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 


By Henry Harrison Suplee 


Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, etc. 













ITH the 


disaster 


damage, 


water-supply by which alone the fire could be fought. The new San 
Francisco must be earthquake-proof and fire-proof; and with these 
securities it must have a water-supply which such a convulsion 
of nature as occurred on the 18th of April cannot disrupt. 

Can such a new San Francisco be built? If not, it would seem 
useless to try to rebuild at all. The question can best be answered 
from the ruins of the old city, and these, even at this early stage of 


investigation, give a 
reply in the strong- 
est’ affirmative. 

There has _ proba- 
bly never been such 
a revelation of the 
futility of sham 
methods in build- 
ing construction as 
was made in those 
few minutes on 
that early Wednes- 
day morning. Struc- 
tures which, stand- 
ing side by side, 
appeared to the 
passing observer of 
equal strength and 
stability, stood the 
shock with  firm- 
ness or crumbled 
to the ground, just 
as their designers 
and builders had 
put into them 
strength, sincerity 
and honesty, — or 
weakness, —superfi- 
cial effects and 
sham. When, of two 
buildings, the one 
is taken and_ the 
other left, we need 
only look at what 
remains to learn the 
story. 

The story is full 
of lessons, not only 
for the builders of 
the new San Fran- 
cisco, but for many 
who are to. build 
elsewhere. The 
structures in the 
wrecked city may 
be divided into 
three general class- 
es: The steel-cage 
office and_ business 
buildings; the ordi- 
nary structures of 
brick or stone, of 
mederate height; 
and the wooden resi- 
dence and_ similar 
buildings. 

Broadly speak- 
ing, the modern 
system of steel- 


recovery from the immediate effects of the 
at San 
already available as to the nature and extent of the 
: is becoming practicable to answer many 
of the questions which must be met if the new San 
Francisco is to stand on the old site, assured of safety and freed 
from apprehension for the future. 
Cities have been destroyed by earthquakes before, but the earth- 
quake has not caused the starting of simultaneous fires over prac- 
tically the whole area, while at the same time cutting off the 


Francisco, and with the information 


erate tremors. 

















From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
Structural Steel vs. Brickwork 


A detail of San Francisco’s wrecked City Hall, showing how the masonry 
superstructure has fallen away, leaving the steel framework intact 
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frame construction passed through the ordeal in a manner which 
was-almost triumphant. When such buildings showed partial fail- 
ure it was for conditions which can readily be understood and 
definitely remedied. With modifications, easily intelligible and 
demanded by local conditions, there seems to be no reason why the 
steel-frame office-building may not be used in the reconstruction 
of San Francisco with perfect confidence. 

The structures of the second class revealed, beyond doubt, their 
utter unfitness to exist in any locality where earth-tremors are to 
be expected. Even when honestly built they are unsuited by their 
very nature to resist heavy vibrations; and when, as frequently, 
they include defective bonding, poot mortar, insufficient anchorage, 
and all the inevitable consequences of careless supervision and in- 
sufficient inspection, they are sure to go to pieces even with mod- 


The third class, including many handsome residences of timber 
construction, is probably well adapted to pass through earthquake 


shocks with but lit- 
tle injury, but such 
buildings are rapid- 
lv swept away by 
fire. 

Taking up the 
subject of the re- 
construction of San 
Francisco, we may 
touch briefly upon 
some of the special 
points to be = con- 
sidered, in view of 
the lessons which 
the ruins may 
teach. In most cases 
buildings are not 
designed to resist 
heavy vibrations. 
That they can be so 
built, every — engi- 
neer will concede. 
Structures are 
built every day to 
resist repeated  vi- 
brations as heavy 
and violent as were 
imposed by the 
earthquake shock at 
San Francisco. 
Many a railroad 
bridge receives, from 
the impact of ad- 
vancing trains and 
from the hammer- 
blow of locomotive 
driving - wheels, 
shocks and sudden 
stresses for which 
provision has_ been 
made in the design, 
and — successfully. 
Indeed, in Japan, 
the land of earth- 


quakes, Professor 
Omori has applied 
the seismograph 


with success to the 
study of bridge vi- 
brations, the sensi- 
tive recorder show- 
ing the tremor of 
the approaching 
train, the pounding 
blows of the pass- 
ing mass, and the 
gradual return to 
rest as the locomo- 
tive and its burden 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White Co. 
A Monument of Steel in a Wilderness of Masonry Debris 


The “Call” building on Market Street, a modern steel-frame 
shy-scraper 


pass away. ‘The steel-frame building for an earthquake country 
needs, in addition to provision for dead and live loads, and for 
wind stresses, just such a system of stiffening and counterbracing 
as is found effective in the modern heavy-service railroad bridge. 
Again, every great ocean liner, exceeding in length, in many in- 
stances, more than double the height of the tallest modern build- 
ings, is subjected to buffetings and vibrations as great, if not 
greater than the tremors of the earthquake, and yet in few in- 
stances is the steamship seriously strained or weakened. The 
designer knows beforehand the treatment to which the floating 
structure is to be subjected and plans accordingly. To-day the de- 
signer for San Francisco may take heed of the work of the bridge- 
builder and the ship-builder, and feel equal confidence in his results. 
Experiences in Baltimore and in isolated fires elsewhere have 
shown that the steel-cage building may be effectively protected 
against fire from within, and in great measure against fire from 
without. The steel members should be imbedded in solid concrete, 
this casing being thick enough to prevent any weakening due to 
external fire, probably from two to three inches from the outside to 
the metal. The amount of wood should be a minimum, with floors 
of reinforced concrete, ta- 
king place of wood or tile. 





what can be said? The ruins of San Francisco mark the failure 
of ordinary brick, set with ordinary care, in ordinary lime mortar. 
Trimmings of fancy tile, of moulded terra-cotta, of marble, granite, 
or other stone, all went down in the fire after having been shat 


terred by the tremér. Such work at its very best is almost in- 
elastic and cannot be expected to stand heavy vibration, and it is 
not often at its best. San Francisco should grasp the occasion 
so to revise its building laws as to check the use of any such 
dangerous construction, and open wide the opportunity to en 
courage the use of the one appropriate system of construction 
for such purposes, that of reinforced concrete. While many and 
varied systems, so called, of reinforced-concrete construction are in 
service in all parts of the world, the principle is open to all, and 
proprietary interests cover only special moditications, so that 
there is no reason why this most appropriate, safe, and rapid 
method of construction should not be applied. 

By using light skeletons of red, small structural material, ete., 
wrapped with wire, and stretched with netting, the whole imbedded 
in first-class concrete, a methed at once eartliquake-proof, fire 
proof, and capable of effective artistic development, is found, and 
it is to this method that San Francisco should turn to rebuild 
her shops, town residences, and moderate buildings. This method 
of construction also has the great advantage that much of the 
work, under proper supervision, can be readily and rapidly done 
by unskilled labor, so that the labor cost, otherwise certain to be 
a heavy item in the rebuilding of the city, may be kept at a mini 
mum. The experiments of Considére, although at first questioned, 
appear to have demonstrated the fact that properly imbedded me 
tallic rods increase the elastic limit of concrete to a great extent, 
probably by distributing the stresses throughont the mass and 
preventing- such localization of strains as would otherwise cause 
the formation of cracks, and this fact alone shows the immediate 
applicability of reinforced eonerete to the reconstruction of the 
shattered and burned buildings to which the large steel-cage sys 
tem cannot be applied. 

It has been stated that the opposition of labor organizations 
has had much to do with the lack of real reinforeed-concrete con 
struction in San Francisco. That such opposition will be invoked 
at the present time we can hardly believe; and should it appear, 
a remedy should also be fortiicoming. 

The reports from the various parts of the city show, as might 
well be expected, that the nature of the foundations had much to 
do with the stability of the structures. The greatest damage by 
the earthquake was found among buildings standing upon sandy 
soil or on made ground. Good foundations themselves were not 
suflicient to secure stability unless there was solid ground be 
neath. 

This fact has also an important bearing upon the future protec 
tion of water-supply. Nearly all the breaks in the water-mains 
were found in soft ground or at points where the pipes passed 
from soft to harder soil. There appears to be little doubt that 
good foundations will have to be provided for the support and 
protection of the mains of the water system. Local sources of water- 
supply in the various large buildings will doubtless be provided 
hereafter, but the mains can be protected and should have sub 
stantial support throughout. Probably this is another field in 
which reinforced concrete can be used to great advantage and with 
maximum economy; especially since a simple skeleton reinforce 
ment, filled in with good concrete, could be rapidly executed by 
unskilled labor, giving an effective foundation at low cost. 

An important element of danger in the manufacturing districts 





Partitions should be in- 
tegral parts of the build- 
ing, not mere screens, while 
overhanging cornices, sham 
imitations of non-existent 
structural features, should 
be altogether omitted or 
replaced with some safer 
and more consistent orna- 
ment. The value of wire- 
glass as a fire-screen has 


already been well estab- { 
lished, and it has given 


good reports of itself al- 
ready from San Francisco. 
Steel shutters must be 
stronger, heavier, closer 
fitted, and better secured . ¥ 
than has hitherto been con- i 
sidered necessary; this 3 
largely to defend against 
the entrance of fire from 
without. The lines along 
which commercial — build- 
ings may be made _ proof 
against earthquake and fire 
are well defined and clear 
to understand. It may take 
more money to build thus 
than to be less careful, but 
it will not cost so much to 
do it as it may to leave it 
undone. 

For the ordinary shop, 














the modern building in 
which the steel cage, as 


usually understood, is not 
commercially 


practicable, 
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An Example of the absolute Annihilation of ordinary Buildings 


View of the burned district in the neighborhood of the business section 
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From stereograph copyriglit, 1906, by H. C. White Co. 
How a Steel-frame Structure withstood the Earthquake 


The Fairmount Hotel and (in front of it) the Flood residence 
on Nob Hill 


appears in the tall chimneys, readily damaged hy the earthquake, 
and causing serious injury by their fall. Probably this source 
of danger may be removed in the future by substituting mechani- 
eal draught, using fan-blowers, for the chimneys of power-houses, 
factories, ete. 

Such artificial systems of producing draught for the use of 
boiler furnaces obviate entirely the necessity for stacks any taller 
than is necessary to deliver the waste gases beyond any point of 
annoyance, and enable the substitution of light metal chimneys 
of very moderate height to replace tall and dangerous masonry 
stacks. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that the area which even 
an uncontrolled fire may cover can be limited by the distribution 
of open spaces in a city. It can easily be seen that with sufficient 
distance between houses the danger of a spreading conflagration 
would be much minimized. Since, in a large city, this is mani- 
festly impracticable, the next best thing has been suggested to be 
the provision of such a number of wide streets as would render 
the extensive spread of a 
fire impossible. With a 


many places at once, at a time when fire-fighting had suddenly 
become impossible. 

Such inspections as have been possible since the fire show that 
the modern structural steel buildings really worthy of the name 
have stood even better than was at first supposed. The magnificent 
Call Building received only such injury as could be inflicted by 
the draught of the flames up the elevator shaft and the burning of 
the interior woodwork in the rooms, and it is estimated that less 
than $100,000 will suffice to restore it entire. In like manner the 
Merchants Exchange, the Hellman Building, the Hayward Build- 
ing, and similar structures stoed the earthquake effectively, and 
received practically all their damage from the combustible fire- 
traps by which they were surrounded. 

A notable example of the possibilities of modern construction 
to resist both earthquake and fire is seen in the case of the Fair- 
mount Hotel, so well shown in the illustration. Such injury as 
it received was really due to the action of externa] flames upon 
the granite, the building itself standing as a great monument on 
Nob Hill, while around it lie the ruins of the Flood, Fair, Crocker, 
and Towne residences, like the remains of another Pompeii. 

San Francisco must learn from the fire not only how to build, 
but how not to build. The danger to the modern steel-skeleton 
building, with its clothing of concrete, and its counterbraced stiff- 
ening of truss-work, is wholly from without, and to place such 
examples of modern architectural engineering in the midst of 
blocks of tinder-boxes, ready at any moment to become a kiln of 
intense heat, may be necessary in a period of transformation; but 
now that the ground has been so effectively cleared, there is no 
reason why the rebuilt city should not be far safer than any of 
its contemporaries which have not been purified by the ordeal of 
fire. 

When the great fire of 1666 swept over London and wiped out, 
with much that was noble and beautiful, many of the crooked 
streets and defective lines of the great city, the master architect 
and engineer, Sir Christopher Wren, produced a new plan for the 
rebuilding of the city, providing a series of streets, squares, and 
communications so vastly superior to the old that the fire might 
almost have been hailed as a welcome means of rendering such 
improvements possible. 

In the London of Wren’s time the prejudice and opposition of 
the people, the disputes about land titles and property lines, these 
and similar squabbles caused the rejection of the plan for a new 
London, and the admitted defects of the old plan were repeated. 

It is possible that before any important reconstruction work 
is done in San Francisco the plan of the new city will be so modi- 
fied as to admit at least some of the safeguards which the event 
has shown to be essential. That a new and beautiful San Francisco 
will arise out of the earthquake and the fire, we fully trust and 
believe, and we also believe that it is within the power of the en- 
gineer and architect so to direct the work of reconstruction that 
no similar disaster need be feared in the future. 

But that this result may be attained, it is essential that many 
individual interests yield to the common good, and that a broad 
and comprehensive system of reconstruction be adopted before 
individual action shall have gone so far as to render united opera- 
tion impracticable. 

Let us hope that the mistake which London made nearly two 
hundred and fifty years ago may not be repeated in San Fran- 
cisco. 





city divided into blocks in- 
tersected by avenues of 
sufficient width to prevent 
the leaping of a fire across 
the gap, and with such dis- 
tribution of small parks as 
would further —interpose 
spaces between the masses 
of buildings, even an un- 
controlled fire would find 
its natural limitations, ex- 
cept, possibly, in the event 
of a very high wind. 

It is generally conceded 
that the principal cause of 
the simultaneous outbreak 
of fire in many parts of the 
city immediately after the 
earthquake was due to the 
rupture of gas-mains. While 


gas has many advantages 
for certain purposes, it 


seems as if this experience 


is one which should lead 
to the close limitation of 
the employment of  gas- 


pipes in an_ earthquake 
country, and to the general 
substitution of electric 
lighting. While an earth- 
quake might render it nec- 
essary to cut off the cur- 
rent for reasons of safety 
or damage, it appears cer- 














tain that little greater in- 
convenience would — result 
than a few hours of dark- 
ness; certainly the torch 
would not be applied in 


“The one shall be taken and the other left” 
A view of the ruins on Market Street, showing the contrasting manner in which modern steel- 
frame office-buildings and old-fashioned structures of brick and stone 


withstood the shock 


























THE SULTAN’S DUMMY RAILWAY 


The true significance of the astute Turkish ruler’s partly completed line between 
Damascus and Mecca, planned ostensibly for the conveyance of pilgrims to the holy city 


BY WILLIAM TYLER BLISS 











T is a favorite trick of statesmen to sit at long tables, sur- 

rounded by secretaries and interpreters and attachés, and 

draw imaginary lines on maps of remote regions, with a 

superb disregard for mountains or rivers or other little 

trivialities of nature. Sometimes the lines are straight and 
the ends of them are marked with red-headed pins. Sometimes they 
are zigzag, or even curved (but not often), as tending to show 
an intimate knowledge on the part of the statesmen of the ter- 
ritory in question. But the result is always the same. 

The imaginary lines assume international importance and are 
spelled boundaries. The statesmen sign documents and they and 
the assistants and secretaries and attachés drink champagne and 
exchange cigarettes, and the deed is done. 

A waiting world takes a long breath of admiration, thanks 
Heaven for the principle of arbitration, and calls the thing the 
Treaty of Timbuctoo, or the Peace of Kamchatka, or the Award 
of the Antarctic Commission, and promptly forgets all about it. 
Then the nations so faithfully served by the statesmen send 
soldiers or engineers to throw up piles of stones at the ends of 
the lines marked by the red-headed pins, and the affair is really 
and definitely settled. No one could question that, because the 
statesmen have settled it. 

But sometimes these lines are drawn through Eastern deserts, 
and the sirocco which constantly swirls over them tosses their 
shifting sands about, so that the piles of stones which took the 
place of the red-headed pins are half covered; and after a while 
their meaning is forgotten by a new generation. Then, perhaps, 
one of the nations affected by the imaginary lines, hoping that the 
other has forgotten, begins to encroach little by little. After a 
while, finding that no one is paying any attention, it becomes 
bolder and takes liberties with one or more of the piles of stones, 
and sends soldiers to 
places where it has no 


lience the firm ultimatum from England to Turkey that she 
withdraw her troops, and the threat, if she did not do so, of a 
naval demonstration by the British Mediterranean fleet. Hence, 
the flutter of excitement in all the Chancelleries of Europe over the 
sudden and aggressive reopening of the entire Eastern Question, 
which is their nightmare. Hence the doubtful looks cast towards 
Berlin by those who profess to see the Kaiser’s hand in it all, de- 
spite that ruler’s loud protestations of innocence (not delivered, 
however, until the British ultimatum was given), because they 
do not believe that Abdul-Hamid, most cunning of rulers as he 
is, would dare to rebuff England unless he had the immoral sup- 
port of Germany, with a promise, perhaps, of direct aid. And 
hence, finally, the great importance which atiaches to the new 
Damascus-Hedjaz railroad, ostensibly being built for the convey- 
ance of pilgrims to Mecca and Medina, and whose rails are now 
laid within 600 kilometres of the latter city. 

The work on this road, of which not very much is known out- 
side of Turkey, has been pushed with a vigor extraordinary in any 
public undertaking in the Turkish Empire, and has for some time 
been in running order to a place called Ma’an, which is between 
fifteen and twenty miles to the southeast of the famous ruins of 
Petra and directly on the Darb-el-Haj (the Pilgrim’s road) from 
Damascus to Mecca. Ma’an is thus some seventy miles northeast 
of the head of the Gulf of Akaba, nearer still to Tabah, and a place 
of considerable strategie importance. Turkish troops in force are 
reported to have been recently concentrated there, and it is well 
known that for months past reinforcements have been sent to 
Syria and stationed at points within easy reach of Damascus, 
whence they could easily be sent south over the new railroad. 
Perhaps the Tabah incident has been merely an accident, but if 
it were not, the presence of an unwonted number of troops in 
Arabia could easily be 
explained by the Sul- 
tan as being necessary 





business to send them, 





and then—presto! the 
other nation wakes up 
and asks inconvenient 
questions, and when it 
gets only evasive an- 
swers makes demands, C 
and when it is met by 
refusals, threatens, 
and there is every 
prospect of a state of 
affairs which shall re- 
sult in another meet- 
ing of statesmen 
around long tables— 
perhaps after a war. 
Now, that is about 
what has happened in 
the Sinaitic peninsula 
anent the frontier be- 
tween Turkey and 
Egypt. The ancient 
boundary - lines start 
from El Arish, which 
is on the Mediterra- 
nean, just where its 
coast-line turns north 
to Palestine, and runs 
to the head of the 
Gulf of Suez. But the 
siroccos of years have 
been sweeping over 
them, and a claim to 
a new line, a zigzag 
one this time, is set 
up. This new line 
starts also at Arish 
and wanders down 
through the desert to 
the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, thus giving 
to Egypt almost the 
whole of the peninsula 
through which the Is- 
raelites wandered. <A 
little to the north of 
Akaba is the place 
called Tabah recently 
occupied by the Turk- 
ish troops, and claim- 








to quell the rebellion 
among the tribes in 
that provinee. Over 
these tribes the Otto- 
man Empire exercises 
no real sovereignty ex- 
cept that which it se- 
cures through playing 
one rebel against an- 
other, as it has played 
off one Christian na- 
tion against another 
through a_ series of 
atrocities which earn- 
ed for Abdul-Hamid 
the title of Assassin 
of Europe. 

So the real reasons 
for the road are mili- 
tary and __ political 
ones. One must dis- 
pel the glamour of 
romance which one 
might wish to throw 
around it because of 
the assumption that it 
would carry civiliza- 
tion into the Holy of 
Holies of Islam, and 
bring us to the thres- 
hold of what only Sir 
Richard Burton and 
one or two other un- 
believers have seen 
and lived to deseribe. 
It is to furnish a 
means of getting its 
troops quickly and 
easily far down into 
Arabia _ that the 
Turkish government is 
building this road. So 
far as its inception is 
concerned, the Tabah 
incident is surely an 
accident—which, how- 
ever, enhances the 
strategic value of the 
enterprise, and shows 














that, perhaps, the 





ed by England, the 
real ruler of Egypt, as 


belonging to the Khed- The Tunnel near the great Bridge at Amman. On the flat Car are the Tanks 
ive, for conveying Water to the 


Sultan has _ builded 
better than he knew. 
Workmen And the Kaiser? 





Ever since the picturesque visit to Palestine, ten years ago and 


more, it has been the fashion to attribute any piece of unusual 
insolence (only it is called “‘ diplomacy”) on the part of 
Sultan ‘to his influence. 
politics like a master. The attentions that he received 
which an Eastern ruler would ordinarily extend to a distinguished 
guest. 
Roman Catholics the possession of certain sacred places which 
they had long coveted. He, a Protestant, secured this boon for 
which France had asked in vain. That rankles still in the 
French soul. He carried off piecemeal to Berlin a famous ruin 
beyond Jordan. The chaste walls of the stately temple in Ba’albek 
are desecrated by a tawdry inscription in silver and mother-of- 
pearl, setting forth his virtues and those of his friend Abdul- 
Hamid. He obtained unwonted concessions in Asia Minor, and 
he has long coveted Syria. Really beaten in Morocco, and hating 
England and France, why is it not perfectly natural, argue his 
enemies, that he should seize upon the boundary dispute between 
England and Turkey 
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the 
In that memorable journey he played 
and the 
things he was allowed to do were beyond even the lavish courtesy 


In Jerusalem he obtained a concession which gave to the 





candy-vender; but the good shopkeeper got the extra coppers and 
perhaps a piastre or so more when he said he gave a portion of 
his profits to the railroad that was building for Mohammed. 

And the genial aud fatherly rascal who sold old brass near the 
green mosque—did he not effect a compromise (in his favor) 
between his price and our price by a casual reference to the road 
to which he, forsooth, was a large contributor? May the railroad 
carry these two worthies and their sons and their sons’ sons to 
Mecca, and may they fervently kiss thé Black Ka’aba as a surer 
passport to Paradise! 

But will they? Or, rather, will they after having reached the 
holy city by railroad? Ask the officials officially, and they will 
say, Officially, “Of course.” But get one of them alone and smoke 
cigarettes with him and drink iced sherbet with him (or, if you 
are very much alone—remember he is a Mohammedan—a glass 
of wine) and he may tell you otherwise. 

Ahmed Bey is one of the chief engineers of the road, and we 
smoked cigarettes with him, and we were very much alone. The 
Bey is an energetic man of, say, forty-two years. He is a typical 

specimen of one of 








to settle the score, those soldiers of for- 
and possibly involve tune which one finds 
all Europe in war, so often along the 
hoping to get the Mediterranean _ litto- 


lion’s share of the 
plunder? The theory 
is more than plausi- 
ble. 

But while His Im- 
perial Majesty in the 
Yildiz Kiosk, backed 
up perhaps by His 
Much More Imperial 
(but less crafty) Maj- 
esty in the Branden- 
burg Palace, has built 
the railroad to  sat- 
isfy a pique against 
France here, or to 
balk England there, 
or to tighten the 
grasp of the Ottoman 
Empire on the rest- 
less tribes in Arabia, 
those are not the ob- 
jects which he = as- 
cribes to himself as 
being anxious to ac- 
complish. Allah for- 
bid! 

Is he not the Great 
Caliph, the real De- 
fender of the Faith, 
the mainstay of the 
Mohammedan world? 
If he can do anything 
that shall make more 
easy the realization 
of the hope of every 


true follower of Is- 
lam, must he not do 
it? The Koran pre- 


scribes one pilgrim- 
age at least to Mecca 
as the duty of every 
Mohammedan.  Para- 
dise, almost, depends 
on it. And in the ful- 
filment of this com- 
mand, the 1300 years 
of Islam have claimed 
their victims by the 








ral and in the buffer 
countries between 
Eurepe and the East. 


He is an Albanian 
by birth, more a 
German than any- 


thing else by educa- 
tion, a Turk and 
a Mohammedan — by 
choice, and a cosmo- 
politan by nature. 


He speaks all the 
languages of Europe 
and the Turkish Em- 


pire fluently and bad- 
ly, and is a most en- 
tertaining companion. 
Although he declares 
that at the age of 
twenty he was un- 
able to read or write 
in his own hanguage, 
he is most thorough- 
ly well educated in 
his profession, hav- 
ing studied long at 
Tiibingen. 


The time that we 
smoked cigarettes and 
were alone, the Bey 
predicted that by the 
end of 1907, at the 
very latest, the road 
would have reached 
Medina, the _ second 


sacred city of. Islam 
and the burial-place 
of the Prophet. Then 
he stopped quite con- 
clusively, as though 
Medina were the end 
of the road, too. 
“And next?” he 
was asked, after a 
pause long enough 
for him to have re- 
newed operations to- 
wards Mecea. Ahmed 

















hundreds of  thou- 
sands. Heat, exhaus- 
tion, starvation, and 
cholera have each sea- 
son stricken the faith- 
ful pilgrims by the 
hundreds, until the heart of Abdul-Hamid (he himself has said 
so) has bled for his subjects and coreligionists. Even if he should 
be obliged to use the inventions of Infidels to make the pilgrimage 
easier, yet would it redound to the glory of Islam and of Abdul- 
Hamid. There is no god but God, and Mohammed the Prophet is 
the Apostle of God. Let there be a railroad for God and His 
Prophet. Behold the road! 

That, then, was the inception of the railroad as it- was and is 
understood by the vast majority of the Sultan’s subjects. It was 
to be built by popular subscription by Mohammedans, for Mo- 
hammedans and for the glory of their religion. The idea took 
like- wild-fire, fanned into a blaze by a religious fervor which in 
the West we are ‘pleased to call fanaticism. All classes of people 
contributed to it; the poor, indeed, gave more, proportionately, 
than the rich. The wealthy merchants of Damascus, of Aleppo, 
of Smyrna, of Beirut, have contributed of their abundance, and 
in the desert the wretched fellaheen have been less unwilling, in- 
deed they have been eager to give their time and labor to the 
government. 

In the sweetmeat bazar of Damascus, just off the street which 
is called Straight (and which is not), the writer haggled long over 
a few paras (otherwise you lose the respect of the seller) with the 


The Train of the Turkish Director-General in the deep Cut near Amman 


sey shrugged his 
shoulders, and lit a 
cigarette with the ut- 
most unconcern. 

“No,” aie- «said, 
rather suddenly, after 
a few whiffs. “I know what you mean, but the road will never 
reach Mecca.” 

“Why? Because of religious prejudices?” 

“Why?” There was a look of surprise in the Bey’s blue eyes 
as who should say, “I thought you were a person of intelligence,” 
but it was only there for a moment. 

“Oh,” he went on, “there are a number of reasons. Perhaps 
the people do not want the road finished to Mecca. Perhaps they 
think Medina is far enough.” 

And then the cigarettes or the sherbet or something gave out. 
At any rate Ahmed Bey volunteered no more on the subject, except 
when later he once more stated, as though the thing was settled 
and finished, that the road would never reach Mecca. 

As one stands on the broad platform erected for the German 
Emperor in the Damascene suburb of Salihiyeh, that from it he 
might look at the beautiful city, one obtains the same view that 
is said to have so charmed and moved Mohammed that he refused 
to enter the gates lest he should find within them everything foul 
and unclean. Like a great white fan, its ribs running out into 
the green gardens, lies the city. The handle of the fan, a narrow 
double row of houses, stretches southward, and between these 
houses, and under the massive southern gate, runs the road to 





















































































































































The Bridge at Amman, on the Road to Hedjaz, the largest on the Line 
































Building the Bridge near Maan in the Primitive, By-hand Method 


THE WORK OF GERMAN AND TURKISH ENGINEERS ON THE 
SULTAN’S “PHILANTHROPIC” RAILWAY 


























One of the Trains at Zarka, where a Caravan of Pilgrims to Mecca has Encamped 


Mecea. Outside the gate it leads past vast cemeteries glistening 
with whitewashed tombs — the graves, most of them, of victims 
of the dread cholera which so often decimates the pilgrim hosts. 
The road passes through mud-walled gardens of orange and almond 
and apricot trees, till the desert comes nearer and nearer and the 
green grows less and less and the pilgrim is well on his way. 
Every spring, on the great day when the procession starts, the 
housetops along the street are crowded with a gayly clothed 
throng, showering blessings on the pilgrims, wailing loudly, per- 
haps, for those who will never return, laughing one minute and 
crying the next, after the ephemeral manner of the East—all in 
all a curious sight for the Occidental. A thousand pities that it 
should pass! For even if Ahmed Bey tells the truth, and the road 
is never completed to Mecca, yet the picturesque start of the 
pilgrimage must soon become a thing of the: past. A puffing rail- 
way train is less decorative than a rug-laden camel, and the stuffy 
smoking compartment of a third-class carriage does not lend. itself 
especially to romance. The Mecca “ limited ” and the Medina “ ac- 


commodation ” will have to answer for many sins; and yet, after all, 
they will not be able entirely to destroy the delicious local color 


of the East. Railroad travelling there becomes quickly natural- 
ized. The land of Bookra (to-morrow) remains the land of 
Bookra still, even with the advent of steel rails. The guards ad- 
monish the passengers with a gentle “Shwei! Shwei!” (Slowly! 
Slowly!) instead of a raucous “ Step lively!” The stories of small 


American railroads in New England which stop for the passengers 
to pick berries are true in the East. The speediest express slows 
up for any interesting happening along its route. One of the most 
enjoyable rough-and-tumble fights I ever saw was on a threshing- 
floor somewhere in the Anti-Lebanon, and the Damascus express halt- 
ed to let us see the exciting finish of it. At first, if you are newly 
arrived in the land, you will swear, but after you have been there 
a few months, by Bookra, you will bribe anybody to put off any- 
thing, and the beauty of it is you won’t have to do much bribing. 

So our train pulls out lazily from Damascus, and when it has 
cleared the gardens it touches at a number of villages, and to do 
so it diverges the first few miles from the regular pilgrim’s route. 
It also follows the water-supply as nearly as possible. In the 
desert proper, through which it must pass later, there are great 
stretches where there is no water at all, and reservoir-cars will 
be attached to the trains. Although it is not intended to give a 
time-table (a time-table for a Bookra railway. indeed!), here 
are the stations of what may be called thé first division: Damas- 
cus, Kesweh (on the Awaj River), Deir Ali, Musmeveh, Jebab, 
Kubab, El Muhajjeh, Ezra, Khurbet el Ghuzaleh, Dera’a. 

At this last place one may connect with the road running from 
Haifa at the foot of Mount Carmel to Mezirib, which is directly 
east of the southern point of the Sea of Galilee. The second 
section, beginning at Dera’a, touches at these points: Naseeb, 

(Continued on page 751.) 
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Mr. Carnegie Mrs. Carnegie 







The Statue of Benjamin Franklin erected in Paris as the Mr. Carnegie officiating at the laying of the Corner-stone of 
Gift of Mr. Harjes, the American Banker in Paris, to com- the new United Engineering Building, in West Twenty-ninth 
memorate the Second Centenary of Franklin’s birth Street, for which he gave $1,500,000 























French Cuwirassiers clearing the Boulevards in Paris during the May-day Disturbances 


EVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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King George of Grecce (escorting Gueen Alexandra of England) and King Edward VII. (escorting Queen Olga of Greece) 
arriving at the Stadium to witness the Olympic Games 














MTT vie nf 
The Crown-Prince Constantine of Greece witnessing the Open Games at the Stadium 
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AMERICA’S ATHLETIC TRIUMPH AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


The most notable athletic event of the year, the Olympic Games at Athens, resulted in a signal triumph for the American team, 
which won the national trophy by a considerable margin, ranking first in a majority of important events. The official an- 
nouncement made by the Olympic Games Committee on May 2 awards seventy-five points to the Americans. The Americans 
took 11 firsts, 6 seconds, and 5 thirds in the individual track and field contests, 
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IV.—PROBLEMS OF CRIME AND DETECTION 








‘never publish any books telling of their failures. 














THIS IS THE LAST OF FOUR IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


BY 


VR. McADOO, DEALING WITH POLICE CONDITIONS 


IN NEW YORK, WHICH HAVI APPEARED IN “HARPER'S WEEKLY.” THE THREE OTHER ARTICLES OF THIS 
INTERESTING SERIES WERE PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUES OF APRIL 21, APRIL 28, AND MAY 5 


VERY profession has its impostors—medicine has _ its 
quacks, the law has its shysters, and the police depart- 
ments, here and elsewhere, have their fakirs and gallery- 
players. There is nothing that sets the teeth of =the 
average honest policeman on edge so much as to read 

about some of the alleged great detectives. These men always 
assume an air of mystery, like the long-haired quacks who diagnose 
the disease before they even know the symptoms. If the case is 
one in which they have no official responsibility they will shrug 
their shoulders, shake their heads, and look important, and tell you 
confidently that the whole thing is being mismanaged. The air is, 
“If I were only there!” Their one idea, When in office, is always 
to find a criminal to fit the crime. Given a crime to run down, you 
must get a criminal, no matter how or where; think of it, actually 
to confess that you couldn’t find the person who perpetrated the 
given crime! It is preposterous, else what would be the use of 
Sherlock Holmes? Imagine for a moment one of these men, after 
working at a case, admitting that he was baffled; that he had 
really no idea who was the criminal; that he was at his wit’s end; 
that he couldn't solve the mystery! Why, even the friendly news- 
paper would cease to puff him. You hear a great deal, outside of 
police circles, about the tremendous successes these men have 
scored, whether as public or private detectives. I notice they 





The founder, for instance, of the Pinkerton Detective Agency 
was really a great man in his way, and had a number of wonderful 
successes to his credit; and his successors are very able and 
intelligent men, for whom I have much respect, but they are no 
more invariably successful than lawyers or doctors with the cases 
given them. Men die on the hands of the most eminent doctors, 
and all lawyers at some time or other lose a case, but if you let the 


great detectives connected with the Police Department tell it, 
especially if they have left the office, they never lost a case. 

Why men and women were so foolish as to commit crime when 
these great personages were in office is something I have often won- 
dered at. Probably those poor, misguided criminals broke the 
law only to add to the reputation of these wonderful sleuths, these 
deep students of human nature, these profound and mysterious 
thinkers. They could read your mind by looking at a pair of 
your old shoes. The truth is that the whole idea of a police de 
tective, so far as the public is concerned, is largely erroneous. 
The number of really good detectives is very sinall. There are more 
men at the bottom of that profession than in any other; and, 
like great lawyers and good doctors, the best men don’t advertise 
themselves. Whenever you hear a detective detailing his methods 
and exploiting himself in print, you will know that he is really 
out of the business, or else he ought never to have been in it. To 
be a good detective requires, to begin with, natural capacity,”“keen 
powers of observation, analysis and deduction, and, in addition, 
a long experience with human nature in all its phases, a knowledge 
of the social and political conditions prevailing in the community, 
and a thorough acquaintance with all the undercurrents of life; 
a comprehensive knowledge of men and women lawbreakers, and 
above all, a capacity for keeping abreast of changes in the times 
and in the conditions, circumstances, and ideas of the day. <A 
really able detective, with all this, you will generally find to be a 
modest, hard-working man, inclined, of course, to be reticent, but 
with no air of deep mystery and no affectation of secretiveness. 

“ Third-degreeing ” prisoners is nothing more than cross-ex- 
amining them with the use of police accessories. Some men, of 
course, are much better cross-examiners than others, and there is 
no doubt that with certain susceptible people a little dramatic 














Alfred R. Goslin, the most “ wanted” Criminal now at large. 
Goslin made nearly a Million Dollars out of “ get-rich-quick ” 
Stock Swindles, and Police Departments throughout the 
World have been notified to apprehend Him 

















An unusual Burglar—William Metelski, alias “ James Bar- 
rett,” who recently refrained from taking all the Loot he had 
gathered from a House in Brooklyn upon learning that the 
Owner was a Mason 
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Christopher (alias “ Sandrock”) Smith, who is serving a 
Twenty-five-yoar Term at Sing Sing for a Series of bold 
Pistol-point Robberics committed on. the upper West: Side 


touch as to place, time, circumstance, and manner is very poten- 
tial; but when you meet a real'y clever and hardened criminal, 
who probably has been tried in court several times, knows the law, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with police methods, to start out 
with the bluff assumption that you know it all and only want 
him to confirm it, simply makes him smile. I have seen some of 
these old fellows look on pityingly when confronted with such 
methods. The scoundrel to whom I talked for over an hour, en- 
deavoring to instil into him a fear of God and the law, and 
hoping he might say something which would aid justice, listened 
to me imperturbably and even pleasantly, and at the close gave 
me a profound and courteous bow, and wished me, with a marked 
Belgravian accent, “ Good awfternoon,” as he adjusted his silk hat 
preparatory to descending to the lower regions. 

With first-offenders, especially weak-minded men, and some 
women, the process is at times very effective. In these interviews 
the conversational talents of the weaker sex are very much in 
evidence. A man, especially an old offender, can stand mute for 
two or three days, but a woman, unless she is thoroughly wicked, 
will naturally want to have something to say, and will not be 
willing to let the man do all the talking. If you will read the 
experiences of real detectives like the Pinkertons, or like those 
recently published by the Chief Detective of Canada, making 
allowance for certain literary embellishments, you will see that 
“the ladies, God bless them,” have often furnished many a clue in 
unravelling a case. 

A detective or police official who, in order to placate the public 
and to retain or add to his reputation, will push the prosecution 
of a man or woman without suflicient proof of either’s guilt, and 
only for ulterior motives, is worse than the criminal himself. 
Such a one will sometimes reason like this: ‘“ This wretched devil 
is a bad fellow, anyway; he is just as well off in prison as out 
of it—in fact, much better; he has no character, reputation, nor 
future, and, if allowed to be at large, will be a menace to society. 
Why not put him away and please the public? Give them, too, a 
sense of security, restore their confidence in the police, and cease 
what probably will be a long and useless chase after the real 
criminal.” 

In a recent murder case there were several times when the 
police were so close on the trail that the man who afterwards killed 
himself, and whom we all believed then, and are convinced, was the 
murderer, might have been arrested and a case cooked up against 
him, if those in charge of the Detective Bureau had been un- 
conscionable fakirs and I had been willing to countenance it. 

The average detective, strange as may appear, is not a great 
reader of detective stories. They come from the ranks of the 
police themselves and work up, and few of them have any literary 
bent. They look rather pityingly on detective plays. I doubt very 
much if many of the professional detectives have ever read Sher- 
lock Holmes, or, if they have, I am more than doubtful if they 
would think him reaily clever; they certainly would all vote him 
impossible. Their reading is generally confined to the newspapers, 


the actual facts occurring in the lives of the men and women of 
the day. Here in New York, conditions with regard to crime and 
criminals, within the last forty years, have radically changed. A 
man who might have been a great detective twenty or thirty 
years ago in this city, if placed in charge of the Detective Bureau 
to-morrow would be utterly useless and ineflicient. All the con- 
ditions of life in New York are different. The personnel of the 
criminal classes is not the same. Certain crimes that were fashion- 
able, as it were, thirty years ago, are now entirely out of fashion; 
certain methods in vogue by criminals in those days would be 
laughed at now. You might as well talk to Hendrik Hudson about 
a steamboat as to explain that to the old men. Then, worse than 
all, the old men are conceited; they refuse to believe that things 
have so thoroughly changed. They delude themselves into the 
belief that things are just as they left them. 

Compared with what it is to-day, New York thirty years ago 
was a mere village. Crime was then congested in spots; criminals’ 
headquarters were as well known as the City Hall. The old-time 
sleuth would go down to certain places, mostly south of Fourteenth 
Street, and well known, at least by reputation, to all old New- 
Yorkers, and get some one to tell him who committed the last job, 
or probably have the thief himself give up the property. Start the 
old-timers talking about those dear old “ joints” and yeu will 
give them a pleasant hour. Twenty years ago I stood on the steps 
of a down-town hotel with a celebrated detective, and in the course 
of an hour he pointed out twenty professional crooks, all special- 
ists. They were as well known as the big men in the financial dis- 
trict, and it was considered a privilege to meet them. 

Crime and criminals, at this moment, are widely scattered. They 
have few or no common and well-known meeting-places. Some of 
the most desperate criminals are very young, just beginners, their 
minds filled with bad literature and given over to vicious ways— 
degenerates associated with loafers, swindlers, and degraded women. 
The last series of burglaries and big crimes were all committed by 
boys and young men, up to that time absolutely unknown to the 
police, and who had no professional associates of the old type. 
Note the boy highwayman and burglar, “ Sandrock ” Smith, who 
terrorized the West Side, and the voung fellow who secured the 
big bundle of collaterals from the City Bank. 

Down on the East Side they school and drill a little army of 
pickpockets, beginning with boys at a very tender age. These boys 
practise new tricks every day. As the older men and women pass 
away they take their places; the ranks are being constantly filled. 
Under these circumstances a desperate burglar, who has com- 
mitted his first crime, may be found in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association or in decent employment during the day. The old 
veterans have all gone. They have had their day and passed en, 
beyond prison-bars and _ pelice-stations. Then the methods of 
securing valuables have changed; the modern storage-warehouse, 
deposit vaults, fire and burglar proof, made of steel and well 
guarded, and protected by electric signals, make the financial dis- 
trict practically immune. On the other hand, the modern apart- 
ment-house, the tendency of rich people to live less and less of their 
time in town, closing up their city houses, the very size of the 
modern hotels, with their miles of hallways and numerous entrances, 
have all given a new field to the inside robber, in which he is 
reaping a rich harvest. 

Not long ago two or three young men, who had deliberately 
started out on a career of crime, bought a doctor’s rig and secured 
a hand-bag such as doctors carry with then. One drove and the 
other impersonated the doctor. The “doctor” drove up to the 
apartment-house, tried the bell of a special apartment thoroughly, 
and got no response. He glanced up and saw that the shades were 
pulled down—a mistaken idea of the careful housewife. This 
indicated that she was out. He then tried the bells of the adjoin- 
ing apartments, and, with the bustling air of a busy doctor, went 
up, took out his bunch of keys, entered, and robbed at his leisure, 
brought down the plunder, walked out, and drove away. This 
was done over and over again. 

In another case, two young fellows in overalls and with a ladder 
such as is used by the men who attend to the electric lights, 
entered a fashionable apartment-honse on the corner of a street 
given over to the residence of rich people, and went boldly up 
past the hall-boys to a floor which was on a level with an adjoin- 
ing row of brownstone houses, all closed for the season, but filled 
with rich effects. The ladder was carefully secured from the 
window-sill of the apartment-house to the roof of the adjoining 
building, and on this the two passed ever. Once on the roof of the 
selected house, it did not take long to remove the seuttle. These 
men spent some weeks in that house and in the adjoining houses— 
in fact, they found a very comfortable home while they carried off 
all the plunder possible; and there was no sign for the police on 
the outside, the shuttered windows, barricaded door, silent base- 
ment, giving no indication of what was going on within. 

The old veteran burglars, with a dark-lantern, a bottle of chloro- 
form and a sponge, half of a candle, a bundle of keys, a big re- 
volver and a knife, a kit of tools, and a black-jack, belong to a 
school entirely different from these people. The old-time burglar 
survives now, mostly, in suburban places. He operates in New 
Jersey or Long Island, and attacks the isolated house; he has to 
make sure of the dog, and he goes armed as aforetime, prepared 
for a hard fight and a long chase, if necessary. Then the army 
of confidence men is constantly changing. The old fellows are 
either in jail or dead, and the new ones are not yet sufficiently 
known to the police; they have not built up their reputations, as 
it were. Strange to say, however, the old swindlers still remain 
staple goods in the criminal market. Advertise it as you will, the 
deacon from the mountains of Tennessee or the peaceful villages 
of Indiana still comes on to get his bundle of counterfeit money, 
which he can’t tell, of course, from the rea] money, and which he 
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will religiously carry away to his neighbors in exchange for what- 
ever good money they have. 

One of the most troublesome and dangerous characters with 
which the police have to deal is the Tenderloin type of negro. In 
the male species this is the overdressed, flashy, bejewelled loafer, 
gambler, and, in many instances, general criminal. These fellows 
are a thorough disgrace to their race and have a very bad effect 
on decent colored people who come here from the South and other 
parts of the country. They never work, and they go heavily armed, 
generally carrying, in addition to the indispensable revolver, a 
razor. When in pursuit of plunder or out for revenge or actuated 
by jealousy, they use both weapons with deadly effect. If anything, 
the razor is the worse thing of the two. In one case, one of these 
desperadoes almost cut a man in two with a razor, and in several 
instances they have inflicted fearful wounds on policemen. 

If they sleep at all, it is in the daytime, for they are out at all 
hours of the night. In the afternoon they can be seen sunning 
themselves in front of their favorite saloons and gambling-houses, 
like snakes coming out of their holes. They pride themselves on 
being mashers, and generally have one or more unfortunate women 
in their trade whose carnings from a life of shame they appropriate. 
They swindle by all farms of gaming and every other way those 
honest members of their own race who work hard and honestly. 
One of these fellows will get hold of an honest negro coachman, or 
waiter, as soon as he gets to New York, and not only will he rob 
him, but before he is through with him he will probably make him 
as bad as himself. They are impudent and arrogant in their man- 
ner, and will block the sidewalks until white women have to go 
around to get past them, running tle risk at the same time of 
being insulted. Some of them develop into thieves and dangerous 
criminals. 

The negro loafer is a more dangercus character than the white 
cadet, as he is subject to violent fits of jealousy, and when filled 
up with the raw alcohol which is dispensed in the neighborhood, 
murder comes natural and easy to him. The well-to-do negroes, 
who run these places, make quite a show in politics, generally be- 
longing to the political organizations in the district and promising 
many votes on election day. They will shamelessly make bargains 
to sell votes of their own race to white politicians, and they are 
both grafters and givers of graft. The first people who should 
undertake to drive these fellows out of the city and into the work- 
house are the respectable, educated, and well-to-do negroes them- 
selves. I had no hesitation in saying this to a delegation of 
well-to-do colored men headed by a well-known negro divine. The 
race prejudices and brutality of white ruffians is no excuse for a 
failure of the better educated and progressive members of the 
negro race ‘to repudiate openly and emphatically these men and 
women who bring disgrace upon them as a whole. If one of these 
negro ruffians gets in trouble, either with the police or a white 
citizen, he is apt to appeal to the better class of negro on the ground 
that he is being made the object of race hatred and prejudice in 
order to excite their sympathies; and it is in this wise that some 
of the riots and fierce outbreaks which have disgraced the city 
have been brought about in recent years. 

The first thing that should be done with these people is to dis- 
arm them. The responsible, honest, respectable and peace-loving 
colored people should join the movement to make these fellows 
outcasts ond take away 
their revolvers and razors, 
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to live in neighborhoods where this depraved element have 





footing. There ougnt to be, in New York, some locality given 
over to the residence of respectable, honest, and hard-working 


colored people, and 1 believe that, as an investment, it wou 
pay. 


A friend of mine had a colored coachman who was .in_ his 
employ for many years. He was a model man, with a decent and 


well-conditioned family. He lived over the private stable 
his employer. When the employer disposed otf this stable ar 
told him he would have to find other quarters to live in, 


of 
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gave up the place with tears in his eyes, because, he said, he 
did not know, in New York, of a decent neighborhood where he 


could find a home. In the better class of white apartment-hous 
he was not wanted, and he would not take his family into ar 
place where this obnoxious negro element lived. 

The true friends of the negro among the whites, and the re 
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leaders like Mr. Washington, cannot, in my judgment, assert too 
strongly the necessity of the colored people themselves repudiating 
these men and women and aiding the law officers in bringing them 


to justice. 
The mixed-race resort, besides running counter to violent raci 
prejudices and traditions, is an unmitigated and disgusting ey 


and the technical arguments as to the legal rights of a licensed 


resort should not prevent the police in placing it under consta 
surveillance, and in enforcing the law with the greatest rigt 


Hattie Ross, the colored missionary, was herself a depraved 


woman. Although I at first mistrusted them, recent developmen 
show that her worst charges are true. A negro beast holding 
white woman—even a depraved one—in captivity, arouses t 
fierce spirit of lynch-law. 

If I were not really a sincere friend of the negro race I wou 
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not have spoken as warmly as I did to various delegations of colored 
people who called upon me as Police Commissioner. Beyond all 


this, however, the subject is one of interest to all of the people 


New York because, unfortunately, in the past it has been shown 


that race riots are likely to break out when most unlooked for a1 
to rage with savage violence. 
If the recent occurrences in the Tenderloin precinet will arou 
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public opinion, not only white, but colored, against these infamous 


mixed-race resorts, it will be one of the best things that have ha 


pened in many a day. The police are certainly remiss where they 


fail to investigate at once any of these places where white wome 
especially young women, are seen to go, and I was constantly e 
joining them to make frequent inspections. 


The recent discovery by the District Attorney's office shows that 


there must be some centralized power outside of the precinct « 


the constant lookout for such places. The chances are that if the 


Commissioner had a force of his own the same information wou 
have been given him as was given to the District Attorney in th 
ease; and I have not the slightest doubt that in this instance, ; 
in many others, the informants had no faith in the precinct peop! 
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whoever they might be, but preferred to deal with Headquarters. 


This happens in police administration every day. A man or 
white woman, living in the neighborhood, or going there in tl 
capacity of missionary or philanthropist, will rarely go to tl 
station-house with this information; they prefer to deal with tl 
District Attorney or the Police Commissioner, 
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and, next, to get a few hun- 
dred of them sent up to the 
workhouse for long terms 
as disorderly persons with 
no Visible means of support. 
The police are often charged 
with dealing brutally with 
these people, but the aver- 
age policeman is afraid to 
take any chances when ma- 
king an arrest. He can take 
it for granted that the man 
to be arrested has a_re- 
volyer in one pocket and a 
razor in the other, and pos- 
sibly a black-jack, and that 
he will use them at once 
with murderous intent. 

The vicious and drunken 
colored woman differs some- 
what from her white sister 
in that she, too, in a_par- 
oxysm of passion, and un- 
der the influence of liquor, 
is likely to use a weapon 
very freely, and not a few 
of them carry revolvers and 
razors. It is a crying shame 
that this disorderly and 
criminal clement should 
handicap the decent and re- 
spectable colored people here 
in New York, and be at all 
times a menace to both 
whites and blacks. 

Among the colored popu- 
lation of New York are very 














many deserving people, and 
one of the cruelest things 
about conditions here is 
that they find it impossible 


The Ghetto Dry-goods Market, 


741 


under the New York End of the Williamsburg Bridge, where 
Pickpockets work industriously 
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THE BRONZE BEETLE OF 
HONORABLE HAPPINESS 


By CHARLES KROTH MOSER _. 


Illustrated by C. D. Weldon 
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IM QUEY squatted heside the big black kettle in the 
refuse-strewn inclosure that served old Gong Gow for a 
back yard, and poked the dulling embers beneath the pot 
into life with the charred end of a chop-stick. She sighed 
the long-drawn sigh of young-girlhood when a pain that is 

nameless gnaws at the heart. 

Reversing the discarded chop-stick, she thrust the greasy handle 
into the kettle of rice and stirred it mechanically. Kim Quey was 
getting dinner. On the tiny little porch old Gong Gow sat watch- 
ing his young wife at the task; alternately he pulled lazily at 
his pipe, sipped a dram from the bowl of samshu by his side, 
and nodded a drowsy head. 

The glowing charcoals threw jets of orange and green flames 
around the black pot, and the girl watched them leap and flicker 
like dancing fairies against the background of night. Her long 
lashes swept the smooth brown of her cheek delicately; her small 
mouth, the lips red dyed with henna, pouted adorably, and four 
tiny teeth gleamed white as Amir pearls between the rounded lips. 
With slender tapering fingers she picked bits of coke from the 
ground and dreamfully tossed them into the embers. She sighed 
again and yet again. 

It was hard, Kim Quey thought, to have to drudge and toil day 
after day when one is young, while the lord and master sits at his 
ease drinking rice wine in a sunny corner. It was hard to hear in 
one’s pink-shelled ear “ Dog of a slave, it is unfit for the stomachs 
ot swine!”’ when one takes in the drudge-wrought dinner to a fat 
grizzle-headed husband. It was harder still to hear the husband 
laugh till his puffy jowls shook like moulds of melting jelly when 
his spider-framed hag of a mother beat one’s shoulders with the 
business end of a broom and tore one’s face with her red-nailed 
venomous Claws. 

She looked up from the dancing flames and eyed her husband 
nervously. Had he seen her dawdling? Ah, no! The samshu 
and the heavy long-cut tobacco of the white pigs had done their 
work. Gong Gow was fast asleep. His round head lay forward 
on the greasy tunic that folded across his chest; large buck-teeth 
protruded from his mouth like yellow fangs from snarled lips of the 
gray wolf. But his eyes were closed—those terrible eyes that 
glowed with green lights in anger and chilled to the opaque of 
granite in scorn; they did not see her idly dreaming by the pot. 
That, at least, was good. 

She picked up the chop-stick and resumed her play with the 
coals. The old woman came to the door and Kim Quey prepared 
to cringe and whimper, but Mother Gow had her thoughts bent on 
some new mischief, and she went into the house again without 
observing the girl. 

“She is thinking up more werk for me,” mused Kim Quey, sadly. 

Always it was work and heavy loads and rough tasks that broke 
one’s finger nails and made the skin crack open to the wrists. 
Were her plump shoulders never to bear lighter burdens than 
baskets of dirty linen and welting evidences of her mother-in-law’s 
captious temper? Other women carried peach-cheeked cherubs 
around on one hip and had cherry-red lips pressed against their 
matron faces. They had jovial-eyed young husbands with satin 
floss woven in their queues, and they could go with their friends 
to the House of the Delicious Duck for chow on féte nights. They 
could even sit in the women’s gallery at the theatre, and gossip 
and drink tea while the tomtoms banged and the fiddles squealed 
such delightful music. 

Aie, she had none of these things! Only an old man with a 
spent life for a husband, and a mother-in-law who called her slave 
and made her bondage an unending torture. 

“I prayed the gods to send me a young husband, but he hath 
not come,’ she murmured almost audibly. 

A fiy settled in calm assurance on the sleeping Gong Gow’s nose, 
and he stirred uneasily. The girl thrust the chop-stick furiously 
into the coals, made a lusty bellows out of her small mouth, and 
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roused the fire to frenetic ardor. After a moment the sleeper’s 
snores resumed the even tenor of their way and Kim Quey threw 
away the stick. She failed to notice the faint pungent odor 
arising from the cooking rice along with the steam and smoke; 
besides, old Mother Gow was not in sight. It was a rare and 
precious thing to be alone and idling with one’s self. 

Such a life! 

What a long, long time it was, the few months that had passed 
since that day when Li Fong, her master, had auctioned her off 
and five other slave girls with her to pay his debts before the new 
year, and she had become the property of Gong Gow. She closed 
her eyes, and saw him again, as she saw him that day, sitting 
spraddle-legged on a mat in the wicketed den of the slave-owner. 
How he had frightened her!—his blinking eyes, that held smoulder- 
ing green lights like the eyes of a tiger in repose, his straggling 
gray queue coiled around his neck like the sinuous cold folds of the 
rock-serpent. And then his eyes had glowed like two incandescent 
bulbs shining in the dark, and the coils of his queue had seemed 
to writhe with horrible life when she had uncloaked her charms 
at the command of her master- But he had bought her for a 
thousand of the white pigs’ yen, and old Li Fong’s gambling debts 
were paid with the money. 

And now—she was his wife! Oh, merciful goddess Kwan Yin, 
was there no delivera— 

A shrieking fiend suddenly leaped out of the kitchen door and 
flung itself upon her, iron tengs brandished in its uplifted hands. 
Through wisps of brown smoke floating above the scorched rice 
Kim Quey saw the old hag bounding toward her with the speed of 
a witch riding the air. She was powerless to escape, and before 
that storm of blind fury could only cower and bleat for mercy like 
a lamb that is baited tor the leopard. The tongs rained down on 
her body. 

“Thou idle seut of toads,” the old woman screamed between 
descending blows, “thou wilt burn the rice that we may have no 
dinner! Thou beggar, thou robber of the mouths of the poor! 
For every grain that is scorched I will make thy carcass smart in 
an hundred spots. Worthless spatter of mud, I will flay thee 
till thou art nothing but a rag and bloody bones!” 

Time had sapped the old woman’s arms of their strength, and 
her iron bludgeon only bruised the flesh of Kim Quey. When she 
had ceased from her labors through sheer exhaustion, and Kim 
Quey lay sobbing at her feet, Gong Gow paused in the act of 
lifting the bowl of samshu to his lips. 

“Tt is a good work, most august mother,” he observed, judicially. 
“The hussy has ruined my dinner and made mock of my honorable 
appetite. Also thou shalt give her another beating to-morrow 
because she hath disturbed the happiness of my slumber.” 

“She shall take the copper sen [cents] laid by for her offering 
to mighty Kwan Yin that she might have sons and buy us food,” 
cried the hag. “ Get thee gone from my sight, thou vile imp of the 
feng-shui [earth demons], and see that thou come not back to me 
without two portions of curry more than that thou hast burned. 
As for thy swine’s stomach, if thou wouldst fill it this day it will be 
with the fish-heads that the dogs feed on. Away, away, thou beg- 
gar’s vermin!” 

She flung the tongs after the hurrying figure of Kim Quey, who 
disappeared into the squalid house as rapidly as her bruised limbs 
could carry her. The tears that splashed on the bosom of her tunic 
were more of self-pity than of pain, and she beat her little clenched 
fists against the wooden walls of her room in a paroxysm of despair. 

Ah, Kwan Yin, the mighty goddess of women, did not hear the 
prayers of her children. She took all the copper sen you could fileh 
and hoard, she took your choicest potted white lilies and the red 
blossoms of your cannas, and she gave you no young husband, no 
sons to venerate you, no caressings and tender love words. No, she 
gave one a fat old man who spent all his days in sleep and the sam- 
shu bowl, his nights at the gaming-table or wooing the delicious 
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white smoke of the poppy flower. ... One’s mother-in-law was 
from the devils, of course; the gods have nothing to do with fiends. 

Hearing the old woman coming into the house, she slipped her 
small feet into silver-threaded slippers, caught up a wicker basket, 
and hobbled out into the street on her way to the market-stalls. 

Where a dirty little alley suddenly broke through the straggling 
line of houses and poured a stream of urchins, dogs, and unsavory 
smells into the street, a wizened little old man sat cross-legged on 
a mat at the edge of the crumbling curbstones. In front of him 
stood a diminutive table, grime-stained and no higher than the 
breadth of a man’s hand; it was strewn with bits of glass, beads, 
old pieces of brass, silver, and scraps of copper. 

The old man was a maker of talismanic amulets, love-charms, 
spirit-fenders, metal images for the cure of rheumatism, or cholera 
morbus, a bad temper, a shrewish wife, or any other of the ills 
human flesh is heir to. Kim Quey, passing him on her way to the 
market, paused to watch him at his work. 

Suddenly she caught her breath with a quick little gasp as a 
startling idea flashed through her. Why not, indeed?) Why should 
she not have a lover, like other women—if one could catch him with 
a metal trinket? Trembling with the thoughts of it, she gazed at the 
old man, fascinated. A woman dare not speak with one of the lords 
of creation unless he first give her permission, and Kim Quey 
prayed in her heart that she might attract the charm-maker’s atten- 
tion; her beauty would do the rest. But the old man was so en- 
grossed in boring a hole, no larger than a needle, through a bit of 
glass that for a time he failed to notice her. 

He was a queer sight, this ancient artisan of love-charms. He sat 
with his shrunken shoulders huddled low over the table, his chin 
resting on the round wooden disk capping a short bamboo rod which 
he was using as a drill. A wisp of scanty white beard trickled 
down from his mouth to a scraggy brush of not more than ten hairs 
which wiped streaks in the grime on the table each time he bobbed 
his head. <A little black cap with a funny little black button 
perched on top closed down over his scalp, and his eyes were hidden 
behind great glass goggles with a huge nose-piece of stag-horn. He 
resembled nothing more than a Gargantuan grasshopper with the 
huge staring eyes of a gray owl. 

Between the fingers of both hands he held the ends of a string 
which was twisted around the middle of the bamboo rod. The end 
of the rod: was tipped with a point of hardened steel that bit 
tediously -into the glass as_ he 
alternately pulled the two ends of 
the string backward and forward. 
This was his method of drilling a 
hole through metal substances; it 
was the method of his forefathers 
three thousand years dead, and the 
infinitely patient, primitive method 
of the first man when he was cast 
out of the Garden of Eden. Kings 
may fall and empires be swallowed 
up in ages of dead years; the 
waters may dry up in the deeps of 
the sea, and the sun be chilled into 
a lake of ice, but the customs of the 
Chinese endure through all genera- 
tions, and are changeleSs as the ever- 
lasting hills. 

At last the point of steel bit 
through the glass and the old 
charm-monger looked up from his 
work. He caught the eager gaze 
of Kim Quey fixed upon him. 

“ How is it, little peach-blossom,” 
he asked, pleasantly, “that the 
pearis of thine eyes are scattered 
like dewdrops over the tips of thy 
lashes? Hath some tempest shaken 
the rose-bush of thy heart till it 
hath strewn thy bosom with its 
petals, or hast thou been teasing 
thy man for a new satin tunic?” 

“Nay, illustrious father of many 
noble sons, it is no light thing. I 
weep because that my adorable hus- 
band doth not Jove me and would 
take te himself three other wives 
more worthy than I, who am but a 
worm of the earth that asks no 
happier fate than that his feet 
should crush me down,” answered 
Kim Quey, blinking a few menda- 
cious tears into her susceptible eyes. 

“Kwan Yin give thee pity! Hast 
thou, then. no sons, little pink 
flower?” 

“Yea, revered sage of the magic 
lore. Two beautiful man-children 
have T brought my husband, but he 
is young and would be the father of 
a great tribe. And thy poor slave 
is not strong, oh most learned of 
the wise men.” 

The old man bent over his table 
and began polishing the glass with 
a bit of pumice. Kim Quey watched 
him shyly for a moment, then took 
a few mincing steps on her way, 
feigning innocence. 
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She was powerless to escape, 
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“ Wouldst thou that thy husband gave thee a love such as other 
women have not? Wouldst thou have him keep thee, not chief wife, 
but only wife for thy lite long’ This thing L can do for thee,” 
solemnly avowed the ancient vender of amulets and cure-alls, driving 
his bargain homewards. 

The girl hurried toward him. “ Ah, wonderful one! If it should 
be so L will give thee nine pets of the sacred lily for the altars 
of thine illustrious ancestors.” . 

* And the threescore and five sen, which is but the price of the 
metal?” 

“Yea, surely. I will borrow them from the temple bowl. Kwan 
Yin hath but one stone eve; she will not see. 1 will bring them 
all to thee to-morrow at the hour when the lotus opens.” 

The old man fumbled in his blouse and drew forth a euriously 
wrought copper beetle Jess than an inch lone. Its wings were ot 
unburnished metal, six legs sprawled out flatly from its belly, and 
on its back were scratched in rude characters the cabalistie na-man 
(wizard words). Over the half-poised wings of the bug the ancient 
sage waved his hands three times, droning the while a mi\ stic word, 
then passed the charm to the girl. : 

“It is the Bronze Beetle of Honorable Happiness,” he said. ™ Hide 
it safely in the blouse of thy husband that he may wear it always, 
and he will be thy lover too. But sce that thou give it not to any 
other man, else he will take thee from thy husband and thou wilt 
be a thing of shame, though he love thee also. It hath marvellous 
powers, and if there be sin come out of it, death also will come—for, 
look thou, it is the charm of ilonorable Happiness.” 

Kim Quey thrust the copper emblem into the close bands of het 
hair. A sense of new power, strange and foreboding, thrilled 
through her as she felt the touch of its six legs against her sealp. 

To-morrow, by the sacred mother of my four brothers, [| will 
bring thee the nine lily-pots and the threescore and five sen,” she 
said. 


The young doctor sat in his dingy little shop surrounded by long 
streamers of dried herbs and bottles filled with bad-smelling mix 
tures. He was singing the rapturous serenade “* Tsu ving chee-a-ah 
li vat.” Resting on his knee, a two-stringed fiddle emitted eestatie 
wails of tortured harmony. The young doctor was communing de 
lightedly with his soul. 

Old Gong Gow came in the door and the fiddle ceased its cries. 
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that storm of blind fury could only cower 
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The youthful medico shook hands with himself, smiled and bowed; 
old Gong Gow omitted the last two from the ceremony. 

“Come—my wife hath a distemper,” he said, tersely. “ Canst 
cure the ills that the eye cannot discover, or must thou, too, see 
the rot on the rind to know that the canker lies in the core?” 

The doctor bowed apologetically. ‘ Thy servant, honorable one, 
hath the aid of the gods and the potions of our fathers. Can 
mortal man have more?” 

He followed Gong Gow to the stuffy room where the sick Kim 
Quey lay on mats of rice straw. 

The young doctor exerted his skill and Kim Quey smiled under the 
light in his eyes. . . . She did not feel so very sick, after all... . 
Her red lips pouted temptingly at him when he asked her profes- 
sional questions, and there was a color under the brown of her 
skin that no fever could paint. The doctor was very human. He 
felt of her pulses, and they throbbed no faster than his own when 
he touched her. He placed his hand on her brow, and it was not 
more fevered than the tips of his own fingers. He turned-to Gong 
Gow and the spider-framed mother-in-law glowering from the 
doorway: 

“She hath a disordered spleen,” he announced with proper gravity. 
“It is a very troublesome ill and can be cured only with much time 
and my most solicitous care. I will come again to-morrow.” 

As he talked with his face turned from her, Kim Quey slipped 
the Bronze Beetle of Honorable Happiness within the folds of the 
young doctor’s tunic. The touch of the doctor’s hands had been 
soft as the perfume of jasmine, his bland face was rounded with the 
full bloom of manhood, and his voice and his eyes were very gentle. 
Kim Quey was sure she felt much better already—and the love- 
charm was where it would do the most good! 

On the morrow when the young doctor called again he took her 
two little hands in his and pressed them gently. He had found the 
love-charm and understood. 

“Thou art mine and I am thine, little pink blossom of the peach- 
tree,” he whispered, cautiously. 

It was love-making under difficulties. The disordered spleen was 
soon mended, but Kim Quey did not leave her bed of rice-straw 
mats. 

“It is better that thou be sick a long time,” the young doctor 
told her one day. ‘Else how can cur hearts beat together when 
Gong Gow is clicking his fan-tan blocks in the House of the Thirty 
Thousand Delights and his witch-mother sleepeth with an opened 
eye?” 

So they arranged a signal. 

“When in the evening the fish-bladder lantern is hung out over 
the portal, see thou,” he explained to her one day, “ that its green- 
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The old man bent over his table and began polishing the glass with a bit of pumice 
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painted dragon looketh toward the cast, if it be so that thy 
husband is not in the house and the old woman hath gone 
a-gossiping with the neighboring scolds. Then will I come to thee, 
and we shall be like two children playing in a meadow of dande- 
lions.” 

Many nights the green dragon fixed his eyes on the star-scattered 
east, and the young doctor came like the silent shadows to the 
side of the sick wife, and Kim Quey was very happy. The long, 
tedious hours of lying alone on the straw mats were nothing to her; 
the fierce daily curses of the old woman, because she was not up 
and at the household drudgery, fell upon her like the patter of 
spent bullets upon a rampart of stone. How beautiful is life 
when one has love! Kim Quey thought many times. 

But old Gong Gow was no fool. When a month had gone by he 
marvelled greatly that a disordered spleen should behave so ob- 
stinately, and that a girl so ill that she must keep constantly to 
her bed should still keep bright, beaming eyes, pouting red lips, 
and cheeks like the russet-red apples of autumn. 

Merely casually he remarked how often the gayly painted lan- 
tern over the door hung with its green dragon facing the dim 
sky-line of the Marin hills to the eastward. 

But one night, when the wind lashed the terraces of Chinatown 
in a fury that made the loose-locked houses creak with pain, Gong 
Gow, passing from the gamester’s table to an opium-den but a 
little distance below his dwelling, stopped short, amazed. All 
along the street, in front of every house, lanterns were swaying 
and twisting in the grip of the blasts. The one before his door, 
alone beamed steadily, serenely, motionless; the green dragon 
calmly viewed the lowering moon. 

A Chinese believes his eyes implicitly, and small things are for 
him filled with a significance of greater ones. Gong Gow investi- 
gated the miracle. . 

Standing directly under the lantern, the crafty old man gazed 
at it with infinite patience, until his eyes made out two tiny copper 
wires stretching from his wife’s window to opposite sides of the 
lantern; they held it steadily and gave no reflection of light from 
their dull surfaces. 

He crept stealthily down the narrow little alleyway beside the 
house, and, with footfalls that a cat might have envied, slipped 
in the back door. The faint light from a tiny candle and thin, 
almost inarticulate whisperings came to him through a crack in 
the wooden wall. 

The old man glued his ear to the crack for but a moment; then 
he left the house as silently as he had entered it; but under his 
black slouch-hat two green lights glowed like the eyes of the 
tiger on the trail of his prey. He walked placidly down the street 
to the opium-den and found a 
dreamful solace in his fragrant 
pipe. 

In the morning, Gong Gow enter- 
ed his wife’s bare chamber with 
more than his usual friendliness 
of manner. 

“Art too sick to leave thy bed 
to-day, little child of my old years?” 
he asked. 

“Yea, august lord, thy slave hath 
much pain. Also the devils have 
filled my spleen with poison, and in 
all my body there is no strength.” 

“Then I must have a carriage of 
the white pigs for thee, little one. 
I have found thee a most entran- 
cing house in Spofford Alley, where 
thou shalt have much joy, and may- 
hap the evil spirits will forsake 
thy spleen when thou art there. We 
move thither within the hour.” 

For a week the lantern swung 
nightly before Gong Gow’s deserted 
house, but the green dragon faced 
the wooden door. The young doctor 
wondered greatly and waxed im- 
patient. He dared not go to Gong 
Gow’s wife unless she gave the 
signal. And Kim Quey tossed 
hotly among the rice mats for long 
hours, in her new home, scheming, 
praying for some plan to let her 
lover know where she was. Gong 
Gow kept a silent tongue between 
his teeth and sipped his samshu 
and clicked his fan-tan blocks as was 
his habit. He was never seen near 
his abandoned house, and the nightly 
lantern might have been a mystery 
had any man cared to investigate it. 

Then, ene night, the young doc- 
tor, keeping his vigils with strained, 
anxious eyes, saw the gleaming 
lantern with its green dragon turn- 
ed to where the sun would rise for 
a new day. Light-hearted at once, 
he promised the gods a roasted duck 
for their morrow’s dinner. 

Swiftly, yet with cautious move- 
ments, he approached the house; 
the door opened to his hand, 
and he stood in the bare hall. The 
house was still as the chambers of 
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the dead, and the portentous, close atmosphere of doom seemed 
almost to trickle from the walls. The doctor paused, vaguely 
suspicious. But in its niche the household god sat serenely 
grimacing and holding court to three freshly lighted punk-sticks 
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The doctor was 


that burned brightly in a half-cirele before him. Beyond the image, 
Kim Quey’s chamber door stceod a little ajar and her candle sent a 
brighter gleam diagonally across the half-gloom of the back hall. 
All was, perhaps, as it should be. 

He advanced hesitatingly toward the door and pushed it gently 
ODER: <.:,. 

Something blotted out the lights! 

The young doctor groaned once, and tumbled, a formless heap, on 
the floor. 


THE PASSING . OF 
By Burges 


HE Auto-crat—oh, think of that !1—he went a fearful pace; 
He did not smile, though all the while he had a -mobile face. 
He took no interest in man, yet sought the human race. 


The Auto-crat—oh, think of that !—I never saw him laugh; 
Ir wreckage strowed along the road he wrote his auto-graph. 
A horrid smell were suited well to be his epitaph. 
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The police found the young doctor lying in a deserted house; he 
had been there some days. The haft of a long knife stuck out 
between his shoulder-blades. It was merely one of the mysteries 
of Chinatown; there is no accounting for them, and the hunt for 

the murderer died early through lack of energy enough 
to keep it alive. 

Gong Gow, entering his wife’s room one morning, puffed 
almost daintily at his long-stemmed tobacco-pipe. 

“Some vile wretch hath cut out the heart of our good 


% young doctor,” he said, regrettully. “ The priest was sing- 
ao ing his soul to sleep in the Chamber of Tranquillity as I 


just passed.” 

Kim Quey lay as motionless as that other body unde 
the chanting of the priest. Her face took on the color of 
old parchment. After a moment her husband continued: 

“It were well that thou shouldst arise now and help the 
mother with the curry for our delicate appetite. Our 
mother is very old, and the iron pots are too heavy for her 
feeble arms; but a little labor will be good for thy soul’s 
a ae And here is a little beetle I have brought thee; 
our good friend the undertaker hath given it me. I have 
heard it called the Bronze Beetle of Honorable Happiness, 
but also that sometimes it bringeth death. ... It would 
look most pleasing in thy hair, O lily-white flower of the 
rose-gardens!”” 

He tossed the bit of metal carelessly on the rice mats 
and laughed—till his fat cheeks shook like moulds of jelly 
—as he left the room. 

Kim Quey still lay motionless. Presently her fingers 
clutched convulsively around the copper beetle; its six 
sprawling legs seemed to burn her hand with their touch, 
and her body shook with unuttered sobs. The spasm 
passed, and through her numbed senses but one thought 
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very human 


struggled... . : Ah, Kwan Yin had an eye of stone, and ears and 
2 heart of stone, too. She did not pity women! 

Like one in a stupor she arose from the mats, slipped into her 
sandals and tunic, and went out into the back yard where the sooty 
kettle squatted among the red coals. It was time to prepare Gong 
Gow’s dinner. 

Stooping slowly over the pot, she thrust the love-charm into 
the embers and raked a heap of ashes over it with the charred end 
of a chop-stick. 


AN AUTO-CRAT 


Johnson 


The Auto-crat—oh, think of that !—upon his dying day 
The only word I overheard he hadn’t auto say. 
’Twas gasolene that brought about his sad auto-da-fe. 


The Auto-crat—oh, think of that !—his end was swift and sharp, 
I hope it hurt—’twas his dessert—though I don’t wish to carp; 
Perhaps he’s in a sweeter land and plays an auto-harp. 























* Phototograph by Levick 









John A. Drake’s * Grapple” winning the $10,000 Metropolitan Handicap; R. EF. Hitcheock’s * Dandelion” second; James 
McLaughlin's “ Oxford” third 


THE FINISH OF THE 1906 METROPOLITAN HANDICAP AT BELMONT PARK 





























The Race for the Richard Peters Challenge Cup—J. W. Webb’s “ Marcotine,’ Hale up, leading 

















W. R. Grace on his * Willie Price” beating H. 8S. Page’s “ Pure Pepper” for the Hempstead Cup 


AT THE GENTLEMAN RIDERS’ MEET AT MEADOWBROOK H 


Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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Russia Reopens Friendly Rela- 
tions with Japan 


By J. Ingram Bryan 


THE consummation of peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan was finally completed on 
April 9 by the arrival in Tokyo of Mr. 
Bakhmeteff, the minister from the Czar to 
the court of the Mikado. There was no 
official recognition of his coming on the part 
of the Japanese authorities, and he was met 
at the steamer only by two attachés who 
had already arrived at the Russian Lega- 
tion. 

His Excellency (who has no distinction 
beyond the plain title of “ Mr.”) and Ma- 
dame Bakhmeteff—who is an American by 
birth—reached Yokohama by the American 
route, sailing from San Francisco on March 
22. During the voyage they were the genial 
friends of all on board, and were especial- 
ly conspicuous for the two unique pets that 
distinguished them in their promenades. 

In the course of a_ pleasant interview, 
Mr. Bakhmeteff took occasion to express 
himself freely on some subjects in relation 
to Russian affairs, now attracting the at- 
tention of the world. He desired to prefix 
his remarks by an expression of the pleasure 
he had derived from a delightful visit he 
had made to Washington on his way across 
the continent, and referred with apprecia- 
tion to the fact that his many friends there 
had showered upon himself and Madame 























Mr. Bakhmeteff, Russia’s new Minister to 
Japan, en route with Mme, Bakhmeteff 
for his new post 


Bakhmeteff some two hundred more invita- 
tions than they could find time to accept. 
He evinced astonishment at the enormous 
expansion of American railways since his 
last visit, and was especially pleased with 
the comfort afforded by our methods of 
travel. 

Being asked for an expression of opinion 
with regard to the disturbances in Russia, 
his Excellency insisted that there was no 
such condition in his country as described 
by American and English papers, and that 
what agitation there is resulted not from 
the war or from the Jews, but was due to 
renegades from the Jewish faith who had 
joined the ranks of the anarchists, and with 
whose murderous devices and = inhuman 
schemes the sincere and respectable adher- 
ents of the Jewish Chu.ch had no sympathy. 
The discontentedness natural to a race de- 
prived of national‘ty was, he suggested, 
most pronounced among these anarchists, 
and most of the present agitation was for 
the sake of getting money from America, 
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which was used chiefly to help the plans 
of the lawbreakers. 

In answer to an inquiry as to the nature 
of his anticipations concerning his sojourn 


in Japan, Mr. Bakhmetetf averred that he 
was going to Tokyo, he hoped, cordially to 
further the mutual desire of both nations 
to reestablish their former peaceful rela- 
tions. 





An Embarrassing Order 


A MAN entered a well-known restaurant 
in New York the other day and beckoned to 
a waiter. “ Bring me,” he said, “two fried 
eges—one fried on one side, and one on the 
other.” 

The waiter looked slightly puzzled, but 
answered, “ Yes, sir,” and disappeared to- 
ward the kitchen. 

Ten minutes later he 
decidedly worried. 

“Would you mind repeating that order, 
sir?” he asked. 

“T want two fried eggs,” said the diner; 
“one fried on one side, and one on the 
other.” 

The waiter again disappeared in the di- 
rection of the kitchen. After a longer wait 
than before, he returned, his clothes di- 
shevelled and his face bruised and seratched. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, * but 
would you mind having boiled eggs? Ive 
had words with the cook.” 


returned, looking 


A Foolometer 

SoME visitors who were being shown over 
a pauper lunatic asylum inquired of their 
guide what method was employed to discover 
when the inmates were sufliciently recovered 
to leave. 

“Well,” replied he, “ you see, it’s this way. 
We have a big trough of water, and we turns 
on the tap. We leave it running, and tells 
’em to bail out the water with pails until 
they’ve emptied the trough.” 

* How does that prove it?” 
the visitors. 

* Well,” said the guide, “them as ain't 
idiots turns off the tap.” 


asked one of 





A Side Light on History 


Tue following is quoted verbatim from a 
Long Island City examination paper in Eng- 
lish history: 

“William of Orange was a good and wise 
man. The people were tired of James IT. 
rule and they hoped that Mary would be 
come Queen. Just then James gave birth 
to a prince, and this done Mary out of her 
chance. The people would not stand for this, 
and they appointed William of Orange as 
their King.” 


His Mood 


A MEMBER of the faculty of the Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin tells of amusing 
replies made by a pupil undergoing an ex- 
amination in English. The candidate had 
been instructed to write out examples of 
the indicative, the subjunetive, the poten- 
tial, and the exclamatory moods. His ef 
fort resulted’ as follows: 

*T am endeavoring to pass an English 
examination. If T answer twenty questions 
I shall pass. If T answer twelve questions 
I may pass. God help me!” 


some 


One-Seventy-Millionth ofan Inch 

THe successful measuring of minute dis- 
tances and lengths up to one-seventy-mil- 
lionth of an inch has been recently accom- 
plished by Dr. P. E. Shaw, of the University 
College of Nottingham, England. So deli- 
cate is the apparatus used that the slightest 
vibration in the earth or air will disturb the 
accuracy of the measures. To guard, to the 
greatest possible extent, against disturbing 
elements the apparatus is placed in a vault 
under the university, but even here no work 
can be done until traffic in the streets has 
ceased, and power plants, even at a distance, 
have suspended operation. The slightest 
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draught is fatal to the suecessful measuring 
of so minute a quantity, and it has been 
necessary to suspend operations on account 
of a fly buzzing about the room. 

The basis of the apparatus is a very fine 
micrometer serew and a series of six levers 
acting in conjunction with it. The value of 
such detailed measurements to the medical 
and other professions will be great, and Dr. 
Shaw hopes even further to elaborate his 
device. 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable BorpeENn’s EAGcLe 
MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk « 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your 
unknown brands.—[Adt 


Branp CONDENSED 
ned with the finest 
grocers. Avoid 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Pears 

The ingredients 
in many soaps; re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The 


lather of Pears’ does 


rich, cool 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


| Why Doctors Say 


Drink Pabst Beer 


Because It is Clean, and They Know the 
Importance of Clean Food 
and Drink 


We have found by 


large 


careful inquiry that doctors, 
in perhaps the majority of cases, prescribe 


Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer because they know of it 


absolute purity and positive cleanlin “It is the 
cleanest beer in the world,” said one of Chicago 
le ding doctors the other day when asked about it 
“What appeals to me,” he said, “is the Pabst proc 
ess, so very different from all the rest We doctors 
appreciate sterilization and we are teaching the peo 


the value of sterilization. On al 
most every visit we make we 
have visited all the breweric 
country, and I must say that for absolute cleanline 


there is no beer to equal Pabst. 


ple in their homes 
emphasize that I 


; of importance in the 


I prescribe it in my 
practice and drink it myself.’ 

In our own homes we insist most 
our food being clean. If we stop at a hotel or restau- 
rant where the food or the dish« 
quite likely to change boarding - places 
Are we as careful of what we drink? Purity is essen- 


trenuously upon 


; are unclean, we are 


next time 


tial. We want the best always and especially do 
we want it if impurity or adulteration means harm 
3ut is not cleanliness in the preparation of our food 
or drink of equal importance? We think so and we 


believe our readers agree with us that when we drink 
beer we must know it is not only absolutely pure and 
wholesome, but that it is absolutely clean Pabst 
beer, as we said before, is recognized by doctors a 
the cleanest beer. 

The aging of Pabst Beer is another point wherein 
the great Pabst brewery excels. Pabst is the perfect- 
Not a bottle or a keg ever leaves the 
time show it 


ly aged beer. 
brewery until science and the test of 
fully aged and mellow. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF MR. ROOSEVELT’S POLICY 





By Sydney Brooks 


WasuHincTon, April 23, 1906. 

WONDER if there is a single American who is surprised at 

the position in which Mr. Roosevelt finds himself, or who 

looks upon the present conflict between the White House 

and the Capitol as other than irrepressible. I should be 

inclined to say not. Of no President, as it seems to me, 
could one more safely predict that he and the leaders of his party 
in the Senate must ultimately clash. Indeed, it is to my mind an 
open question whether there is really room enough in the American 
Constitution for a President of Mr. Roosevelt’s tingling self- 
assertiveness. Given the Constitution, with its delicate adjust- 
ments, its nice equipoises, and its triple system of balances, and 
I am not at all sure that it could not be proved that the ideal 
President for such conditions is a man of the McKinley stamp— 
a man, that is to say, who accepts with enthusiasm the view that 
the President should follow and not lead, who regards the office 
as a sort of conduit-pipe between the people and the legislature, who 
prefers not to stand alone, and who subordinates everything to 
the attainment of harmony. Whatever else he may be, Mr. Roose- 
velt is not a President of that type. With him, leadership is an 
instinct. He is a man of masterful and dictatorial temperament, 
with a passion for scoring hits and for scoring them off his own 
hat. He shows at times a certain impatience with the consti- 
tutional restraints that prevent him from taking the immediate 
and obviously beneficial course. He has never sat in Congress, 
nor do the politicians think of him, as they always thought of 
Mr. McKinley, as one of themselves. Instinctively their guard goes 
up when he steps into the arena. To them he is still the dis- 
turbing outsider, who has reached his present position not through 
a legitimate course of apprenticeship, but by irregular and in 
some sort accidental routes. Compared, moreover, with the group 
of elderly and rather slow-moving statesmen who now direct the 
fortunes of the Republican party, he is both young and impetuous. 
The humoring and concfliatory ways of Mr. McKinley are scarcely 
consonant with his downright nature and his unresting anxiety 
to have done with words and come to action. He would rather, 
one feels, coerce than coax. He has next to none of his prede- 
cessor’s suppleness or of his extreme skill in the smaller arts of 
managing men. It prebably requires an effort in Mr. Roosevelt 
to remember that the dignity and personal importance of an in- 
dividual Senator may be really worth considering, worth placating, 
worth an occasional judicious compliment. His preference is all 
for plain statement, categorical argument, and instantaneous 
decisions. 

What, if he were a singer, would be ealled his “ method ” 
is not a good one. He is belligerent and the cause of belligerency 
in others; and those trenchant sayings of his, with which Washing- 
ton fairly rings, and which lose nothing in the telling, have usu- 
ally a personal point to them that everybody enjoys except the 
Senator at whom they are aimed. All this counts; the factor of 
his individuality does not work out to an easy equation. Nor is 
Mr. Roosevelt helped as much as an Englishman would suppose 
by his enormous majority at the last Presidential election and by 
his popularity in the country. American history seems to bristle 
with the cases of Presidents who, after receiving overwhelming 
pluralities in the Electoral College, have spent the best part of 
their four years in the White House warring with their own party 
in vain and sterile strife. Majorities may easily be too large. 
They may be so large as to be all but uncontrollable, and I have 
a feeling that Mr. Roosevelt would be better off to-day if he had 
been less successful in November, 1904. Size and docility do not 
always go together, and where an English Premier can apply 
his majority, an American President is more likely to find it 
applied—to himself. 

That, however, is more or less a matter of detail. The chief 
point, as I see it, is that there has never been created between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Senate that current of personal sympathy which 
Mr. McKinley so carefully manufactured and preserved, and that 
the normal constitutional jealousy between the White House and 
the Capitol has been disastrously emphasized by this want of 
amieable congruity. TI make no attempt to apportion the blame 
to one side more than the other, believing that Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Senate, and the Constitution being what they are, a resultant 
antagonism was all along inevitable. If the Senate has seemed 
unusually “touchy,” it may claim that it has been unusually 
provoked. If Mr. Roosevelt has been at times injudicious and 
overhasty, he may fairly plead that he has been wantonly thwarted 
and rebuffed. The net result, at any rate, is something that 
approaches a legislative deadlock and confirms my theory that, 
when it comes to a question of getting things done, the brusque 
and driving energy of a Roosevelt, that would carry all before it 
in England, is considerably less efficacious in America than the 
persuasive and accordant tactics of a McKinley. I am beginning 
to doubt whether there has ever been a President with so many 
failures to his credit—I say credit advisedly—as Mr. Roosevelt. 
Consider merely the history of the last eighteen months. The 
House of Representatives at the end of 1904 or the beginning of 
1905, I forget which, passed a railroad rate-regulation bill, some- 
what on Rooseveltian lines; the Senate blocked its consideration. 
The House passed, apparently amid general approval, a_ bill 
creating two new States; the Senate took no action upon it. The 
House passed a pure-food bill of far-reaching consequence; the 
Senate held it up. The House legislated, in accordance with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recommendations, on some matters connected with the 
Panama Canal, but the bill failed in the Senate. Seven arbitra- 


tion treaties were so mangled by the Senate—justly mangled, as 
I believe—that Mr. Roosevelt refused to proceed with them; the 
Newfoundland reciprocity treaty was similarly done to death by 
amendments, and the San Domingo treaty, at a time when speedy 
action was imperative, was left neither ratified nor rejected. Have 
things improved since then? They have not. Mr. Roosevelt, this 
session, has been routed on the Statehood and the Philippine tariff 
questions, and the utmost he seems likely to obtain from the 
other two issues that have yet to be decided is a meaningless rate 
bill and an emasculated treaty with San Domingo. Meanwhile he 
has strangled tariff revision with his own hands, and I do net 
make out that, apart from the Cuban reciprocity treaty, the Pan- 
ama treaty, and the establishment of the Bureau of Corporations, 
he has yet succeeded in writing anything of real moment in the 
statute-book. 

Such an accumulation of defeats cannot, of course, be explained 
by merely personal antipathies, nor yet by the ordinary operation 
of the rivalry that must always, under the American system, 
obtain between the White House and the Capitol. Even if Mr. 
Roosevelt’s peculiarities of manner and method were ten times as 
pronounced as they are, I doubt whether his failure would have 
been more complete than it is. I say this in spite of the convic- 
tion that Mr. McKinley might have attempted all that Mr. Roose- 
velt has attempted and have succeeded far better, and that  per- 
sonality has more to do than policy in determining the measure of 
any administration’s achievements. Mr. McKinley, some months 
before his assassination, had made up his mind on two momentous 
points. The first was that protection needed to be mitigated by a 
dose of reciprocity: the second was that the time had come to 
take up the question of the trusts. On both these issues I cannot 
doubt that more would have been accomplished by his unaggres- 
sive, wheedling, and accommodating tactics than by Mr. Roosevelt's 
frankly frontal assaults. I am not considering which method is 
the more inspiring to watch, or which represents the higher type 
of leadership, but solely which, under the conditions of American 
politics, is likely to prove the more successful. Even, however, 
after a full weighing of all that the President loses by his tem- 
perament and ways of doing things, it seems to me that the primal 
cause of his differences With the Senate lies in a profound di- 
vergence of political outlook and tendency. By conviction, com- 
position, and political affiliation the Senate, and especially the 
Republican party in the Senate, is deeply conservative. Perhaps 
that is putting it too mildly. An unkind critic might describe 
the Republican leaders in the Senate as something more than 
conservatives, as, in fact, high-and-dry Tories; and at any other 
moment but this, I should perhaps feel inclined to endorse the 
description. But just now, when sensationalists are preaching 
the somewhat perilous doctrine that every man who repre- 
sents capital, property, or vested interests must be either a 
plutocrat or a criminal or a traitor to his country, and is probably 
all three, a mere foreigner may possibly be excused for moderating 
his language. The Senate was meant to be conservative, and it 
is conservative. In the fact itself I see not only no harm, but a 
saving clause of a steadying salutary usefulness. It all de- 
pends on the type of conservatism exhibited. 

It is just here, in my judgment, that Mr. Roosevelt and the 
party leaders in the Senate part company. There is all the dif- 
ference between his conservatism and theirs that there was_be- 
tween Lord Randolph Churchill’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s. The 
instinct of the Republican leaders is to do nothing until they are 
forced to, and then to do as little as possible. They stand fast in 
the ancient ways, believing that to leave well enough alone is the 
soundest as well as the most comfortable policy. There are, I 
know, exceptions to this general statement—Senator Aldrich, for 
instance, favors, I am told, a revision of the tariff. But the broad 
tendency of the party, I can hardly doubt, is towards a statie and 
fainéant immobility. Its conservatism, in other words, is the 
conservatism of resistance and indifferentism. It is ranging itself 
with a constantly growing decisiveness on the side of the Haves. 
There is the prospect that from being the friends of capital, it 
may come to be its slaves. These sympathies and tendencies find 
their ablest, their most convinced, and perhaps, too, their most 
exaggerated expression in the Republican leaders in the Senate. 
I am even inclined to venture the statement that the want of har- 
mony between Mr. Roosevelt and them is no greater than between 
them and large sections of their party in Congress and _ still 
larger sections outside of it. They are stiff-necked representatives 
of a stubborn and unbending faith that shows signs of crystal- 
lizing into a Toryism that would have satisfied even Lord 
Eldon. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt, though a conservative, is not a Tory. The 
policy of doing nothing is just as little to his mind as the policy 
of doing too much and doing it too hurriedly. From the stand- 
pattism of the Republican leaders he is as far removed as from 
the intemperance of Bryan and Hearst, and he is quick to see— 
this is the point—that the former leads inevitably to the latter. 
High Toryism, or the suspicion of it, at one end of the political 
scale means sooner or later a violent and disturbing radicalism 
at the other. A party of the Haves, by the mere force of reflex 
action, brings into being a party of the Have-nots. To head off 
any such development, I take to be the supreme and consistent 
object of Mr. Roosevelt’s whole policy, In ve menacing sense 
of social injustice which the plutocracy has called into life ; 
in the misgovernment of the large cities wi.ich is literally 
kicking the American people into socialism; in the pervasive 
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movement of revolt against the alliance 
of the capitalist and the politician, the 
millionaire and the boss; in the multi- 
plying revelations of corporation morals; 
in the doubts that oppress men’s minds as 
to whether the United States is really a 
government of the people by the people for 
the people, or a government of the people 
by the bosses for the trusts; in the spec- 
tacle and the parade of inordinate individual 
fortunes; in the predominance that capital 
has attained to and nowhere else displays 
so openly; in the Hearst vote, the munici- 
pal-ownership movement, the emergence of 
a definitive labor party;—in all this and 
much else he sees the tokens and the causes 
of an agitation that, unless wisely handled 
and frankly met, may override sanity and 
strike blindly at the very foundations of 
America’s social and political fabric. His 
whole aim, as I see it, is to prevent this 
country from having to choose between Ald- 
rich and Hearst. Safe and reasonable ref- 
uge. he believes, may be found in the Roose- 
veltian mean. Just as Mallet du Pau, in 
the French Revolution, strove for a consti- 
tutional monarchy as an alternative to 
either despotism or anarchy, just as Count 
Witté at this moment demands from the 


Russian autocracy liberty and from the ° 


Russian people order lest Tsardom be over- 
whelmed in a mad convulsion or the people 
lose their signal chance of freedom, so Mr. 
Roosevelt insists that the time has come 
when the plutocracy, to preserve anything, 
must surrender something. At the half- 
way house of “ The Square Deal,” he believes 
that Plutocracy and Democracy may meet 
and be reconciled. “The Square Deal,” I 
take it, fashions itself in his mind as a policy 
that is both curative and preventive. The 
way to preserve protection, he seems to ar- 
gue, is to revise the tariff in good time and 
to do away with whatever injustices or in- 
equalities its working has disclosed. The 
way to forestall socialism, he likewise in- 
sists, is to regulate the trusts, to destroy 
the favoritism and inequalities practised 
by the’ railroads, and to prove by legisla- 
tive enactment that the plutocracy is not 
all-powerful. The railroads may not like 
Mr. Roosevelt’s rate bill. Would they, he 
asks, like Mr. Hearst’s any better? That, 
as he sees the matter, is the alternative 
before them. He goes upon the principle 
that a small dose of radicalism may 
be beneficial where a large dose would be 
fatal, and that only by timely reform can 
the Republicans and perhaps the American 
commonwealth hope to avert cataclysmic 
disaster. By his efforts to bring under 
public control whatever is excessive and 
against the well-being of the people in the 
powers of organized wealth, and by his 
championship ‘of national as against fac- 
tional interests of whatever sort, his repu- 
tation as an American statesman must ul- 
timately stand or fall. Like Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Hearst, he is seeking the pathway of 
return to the older, broader, and more 
equitable Democracy. Like them, he stands 
for equality against privilege. But there is 
this vital difference. Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Hearst rush radicalwise to the immediate 
and annihilating solution. Mr. Roosevelt 
preaches caution and moderation and the 
virtue of the gradual approach. He means, 
if he can, to act, but not to act wildly. He 
means, indeed, to act in such a way that 
nobody will be tempted to act wildly here- 
after. 





Reading by the Blind 


A WELL-KNOWN French ophthalmologist, 
who had the misfortune to become blind 
several years ago, did not permit this ca- 
lamity to interfere with a scientific study 
of reading and writing, but led him to in- 
vestigate reading by the blind, employing 
the Braille, or raised, type. He found that 
the tactile acuity of the blind was actually 
less than that of normal persons, and that 
few, even those born blind, are able to at- 
tain a speed of one hundred words a minute 
in reading or of ten words a minute in writ- 
ing. One finger is usually employed for 
reading, being educated for this purpose; 
and while others may be more sensitive, 
yet they are not useful for this purpose. 
The reading finger tires very easily, and it 
is this fact that militates against easy read- 
ing by the blind. 
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From the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Since the dinner at which the editor of HARPER'S WEEKLY sug- 
gested Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1908, things have happened 
rapidly. Democrats at that time did not see things so clearly as 
they see them now. The threatening dangers of demagogy in the 
specious dress of one or all of the various “isms” which are now 
being exploited were not so evident to thinking men as they are 
to-day. There had not at that time been heard the call of 
Democracy to all who believe in the principles of Thomas Jefferson 
to rally to the defence of the party and the nation. 

It took Colonel Harvey’s hearers a full minute to make up their 
minds whether or not the speaker meant what he said. The assem- 
blage of eminent men gathered about the tables in that brief minute 
did some of the most rapid thinking of their lives. 

After the dinner was over and the diners had gone home they 
continued thinking about Woodrow Wilson in the new relation 
which Colonel Harvey had suggested. If the suggestion had been 
intended as a joke or as a compliment it would have ended there. 
Dr. Wilson would have understood the joke and would have appre- 
ciated the compliment. His perception is too keen, his mind too 
sane, to permit any misunderstanding on his part. When Colonel 
Harvey made his speech the idea was as new to Dr. Wilson as to 
the other guests. Weighing all the facts at his command he con- 
cluded, as any man of good judgment and sound sense would have 
concluded, that Colonel Harvey did not mean to be taken seriously. 
He dismissed the matter from his mind. 

But Colonel Harvey was entirely serious. He meant exactly 
what he said, that in his opinion Woodrow Wilson was exactly 
the kind of a man to make a President who would give to his 
country the best possible administration; that he was not only 
the kind of man, but the very man, to command the united sup- 
port of working men of all parties in all parts of the country; that 
he was the right man to guide the nation through the threatening 
breakers of radicalism. 

Colonel Harvey was not the only one who did a lot of thinking 
that night and the next day. The majority of the men at the 
dinner were Republicans, but they were men of distinction; men of 
strong minds and clear heads. These men are still thinking of 
what Colonel Harvey said. It mattered not to them that the 
speaker had named Dr. Wilson as a fit man for the Democratic 
candidate. The question which each one asked himself was whether 
or not Dr. Wilson would measure up to the requirements of a man 
to succeed the very active, very energetic Theodore Roosevelt. 
Measured by any and all standards the unanimous verdict was 
that Woodrow Wilson was such a man as the country required. 

One of the objections which is likely to be raised to the possible 
candidacy of Woodrow Wilson is that he is not a politician, that 
he has never “won his spurs,” as the saying is, in the arena of 
practical politics. 

At first thought this objection seems a valid one. Looked at 
more closely, it loses much of its force. By the admission of all 
well-informed men there is no one in the United States who is 
more thoroughly familiar with the historical development of this 
country than Woodrow Wilson: there is no one who knows in large 
and in small the results of all the different policies under which the 
country has been governed; there is no cne who has seen more 
clearly than Woodrow Wilson the threatening approach of popular 
revolt against the accumulated power of the vested interest of the 
country, and there is no one who, in argument at all events, .is 
better able to dissipate the threatening clouds of revolt against the 
privileged class. 

Another objection raised against the candidacy of Dr. Wilson 
is the allegation that he is a student and not a practical man of 
affairs. This allegation, as all who have ever known Woodrow 
Wilson can abundantly testify, is based upon misinformation or 
lack of information. It probably arises solely from the fact that 
he is the president of a university, and the popular idea of a uni- 
versity president is that he is an academician as contrasted with 
a man of affairs. One of the professors at Princeton, in speaking 
of him a few days ago, said: 

“Woodrow Wilson is not only the finest scholar I have ever 
known, but he is the shrewdest business man I have ever known. 
He is not only a sound thinker; he is, above all else, a man of 
action.” 

Some have raised the objection that the people at large do not 
know who Woodrow Wilson is. That is in a certain sense true; 
and the fact that it is true, rather than an intention to promote 
his candidacy, is the reason for this article. 

Woodrow Wilson is a spare man, of medium height, noticeably 
wide forehead, very expressive eyes and very attractive personality. 
He was born in Staunton, Virginia, on December 28, 1856, and to- 
day in his fiftieth year is at the height of his mental vigor. He was 
graduated at Princeton in 1879, studied law at the University of 
Virginia, received his degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins, was a 
professor at Bryn Mawr and afterward at Wesleyan University. 
He accepted the chair of jurisprudence at Princeton in 1890, and, 
upon the resignation of Dr. Patton, was the unanimous choice of 
the trustees for president of the university. Under his administra- 
tion Princeton has grown in every respect more rapidly than ever 
before. He is to-day rated, both here and abroad, as America’s 
foremost living historian in that field which deals with the po- 
litical and social development of the nation. 

Woodrow Wilson is put down as a conservative, a Democrat of 
the old school as opposed to the latter-day Democrats, who are 
technically known as the “ radicals.” 

“The radicals are in control,” say the practical politicians. 
* No man of the conservative type can be nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party. If nominated, a conservative cannot be elected.” 

In a certain sense Woodrow Wilson is a Conservative. He is a 
Conservative in that he believes it is the duty of the elected rulers 
of a people to learn from experience, rather than act upon theory. 


WOODROW WILSON 


He believes it is their duty before taking any action involving a 
change of policy to gather all available information, to sift, to 
examine, to deduce and so to learn why failures have been made 
and how to avoid future failures. He believes that every Amer- 
ican citizen should be taught to think for himself and to see 
clearly for himself. He believes that every party man should have 
a better reason for being a party man than because he was born 
of certain parentage or in a certain place. 

His views upon public questions are not hard to collect from his 
publie utterances. On the questions which now agitate the Amer- 
ican body politic he has very strong views, “ definite” he might 
call them, and these views can hardly be called conservative. He 
believes that the present political unrest, of which socialistic, 
Municipal Ownership, Independence League, and other similar 
movements are but symptomatic, is the logical and inevitable result 
ot one definite policy of government, the fixed policy of the Republi- 
can party. Dr. Wilson’s view of this policy is that it consists of 
nearly half a century of legislation, systematically forced upon the 
country, favorable to the welfare of particular vested interests. 
He believes that the American people have already come to see 
this in a vague way and that their vision is rapidly clearing. 

The real issue in Dr. Wilson’s mind is whether or not these 
strongly intrenched vested interests will be permitted to continue 
this policy at the expense of the people at large. 

Dr. Wilson firmly believes that the time will come when the 
nation must find a way to subordinate the accumulated power of 
these privileged interests to the general interests of the country at 
large; and he believes that when the time comes that the demand 
of the people must be met, it will be the old-time Democratic party 
which must meet it. Then he believes there will be a call for men 
of intellect, for men “ who know what they are talking about.” 

The vision of the American people may not clear sufficiently to 
let them see the issue at the next election. It is entirely conceivable 
that the “radical” element, the reactionists who seize a phrase 
such as “ free silver,” * municipal ownership,” “ government owner- 
ship,” and on it attempt to build a platform, may have its way 
again. But, sooner or later will come the new line of cleavage, 
and there will be lined up for battle the forces of the people 
against those of the privileged interests. 

Dr. Wilson does not believe that the method of reform will be 
the destruction of the corporations and trusts, the great modern 
instruments of business, for he believes them the natural and indis- 
pensable machinery of modern economic effort. He believes that 
the method of their reform will be such an amendment of the laws 
as will take away from them all artificial advantage such as, for 
example, the tariff gives many of them, and such a clarification 
of the law, both civil and criminal, as will fix responsibility in an 
unmistakable way upon individuals, the directors and officers of 
the corporations, whose identity now seems lost and submerged, 
whose very consciences seem confused. He confidently looks for the 
individualization of responsibility, the reapplication of old-fashioned 
morals to the individual management of new-fashioned business. 

Like most students of political economy, Dr. Wilson has another 
count in his indictment of the policy of government fathered by 
the Republican party. ‘ The country has never known so great 
prosperity,” is the Republican argument. ‘The country is like a 
young man who finds himseif heir to a rich estate,’ say the 
economists. “ By good management he could easily live abundantly 
from his income. But he knows he has a big bank account and in 
the fullness of life he draws lavishly and recklessly on his capital, 
thinking not of the time when his fortune will be spent.” It is a 
notable fact that every disinterested economist in the country be- 
lieves that the United States is using up its capital rapidly. 

The economists, who are at the same time practical men, know 
that it will be difficult to make the nation at large see the truth 
of this doctrine. The younger element enjoys rapid living. Re- 
trenchment is a word for which young men have little use. It is a 
conservative word. It implies thinking ahead, planning for the 
future. The element in the American population which stood a 
unit for Theodore Roosevelt and elected him triumphantly does not 
want retrenchment. 

“The nation is great and strong,” say the young men every- 
where. “It is growing daily greater and stronger. Why retrench? 
The policy of bold, vigorous administration is developing the 
country, and, more than that, it is developing the world. It has 
made us a world power. It will make us the world power. Let the 
distant future take care of itself.” 

Dr. Wilson is a practical man as well as an economist. He 
knows that this view, for the present, at least, must prevail. And 
there is just enough truth in it, so far as the rapidity of the 
nation’s progress is concerned, to make it temporarily defensible. 
Unlike some of his fellow economists, he does not believe that 
there is cause for serious alarm in the present tendency of the 
United States to enjoy itself, even though the nation is spending 
its capital. He is an optimist, and believes that the nation is 
certain to see the end of the path in plenty of time to change its 
course. And yet, conceding all this, Dr. Wilson believes that the 
time has come when those in authority should have constantly in 
mind the truth and the end of the way. In other words, it should 
be the nation’s policy to bring about gradually the change which 
is necessary to reach sound economic living, which is living on the 
income without reckless encroachment on the capital. 

In regard to the conflict between capital and labor Dr. Wilson is, 
as in other things, a consistent believer in individual rights and 
responsibilities. All law gets its genesis by a conflict of interests; 
and there is nothing malign in the conflict itself. It becomes 
malign only when one side or the other is permitted to take an 
unfair advantage. He believes that in the contest between capital 
and labor the law should not take sides, but should hold the 
balance true at all hazards, seeing to it that both sides act without 
malignancy or false advantage—acting as umpire, never as 
partisan. 
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The Sultan’s Dummy Railway 


(Continued from page 736.) 
El] Mafrak (where it rejoins the Pilgrims 
road), Khurbet el Sumra, Zarka, Amman- 


Rasseer, Jizeh, Deba’a, Khan-uz-Zebeeb, 
Katraneh, El Hasseh, ’Anezeh, Ma’an. On 
January 1 last the rails had been laid to 
Medowwer, southeast of Ma’an, and work 
has now progressed to the neighborhood of 
Tabak. Most of these names will be found 
on any large and modern map. 

No very difficult engineering problems 
have been encountered. The largest bridge 
so far has been constructed near Amman, 
and there are several extensive cuts and 
tunnels. The work is done almost entirely 
by the peasantry. Several months ago the 
road was dedicated and inaugurated in 
great state, with the presence of commis- 
sioners from Constantinople and all the 
civil and religious dignitaries of Syria. The 
affair was an imposing one for the East, 
whose ceremonies are not always dignified, 
and made a deep impression. So, whether 
it is built for the peace of Paradise or the 
war of Gehenna., for pilgrims or for soldiers, 
the new railroad is an actual fact. 





What Happens When You 
Smoke 


MEN are so habituated to the outery 
against smoking that there are few who do 
not ignore it. 

Smokers who have some regard for the 
anxieties of their friends say that they 
smoke tobacco from which nicotine has been 
eliminated. Tobacco so prepared can be 
found near at hand, but few smoke it. be- 


cause the process which eliminates nicotine, , 


if it does not destroy, materially modifies 
the savor of the smoke. The outcry is al- 
ways the same—Nicotine! But many other 
ofethe principles of tobacco are as pernicious 
as nicotine, and when it comes to that it 
would be equally pernicious to smoke rye 
straw or any other simple, because (for one 
of several reasons) there is a continuous 
production of oxide of carbon wherever 
there is imperfect combustion. The smoker 
carries in his mouth a little furnace, whose 
fires are fed with oxide of carbon: the fire 
smoulders under ashes, and the smoker fans 
it by means of the steam of his pipe or the 
vent of his cigar or cigarette. Year after vear, 
and all the year, the furnace is in place, 
burning oxide of carbon, and the smoker is 
working the bellows with a part of the force 
of his respiratory organs. The composition 
of tobacco smoke is complex. Analysis gives: 
Nicotine, pyridic* bases, formic aldehyde, 
ammonia, methylamin, pyrrol, sulphuretted 


hydrogen, prussic acid, butyric acid (buty- 
rie acid), carbonic acid, oxide of carbon, 


the steam of water, an etherized empyreu- 
matic oil, and tarry or resinous products, 
among which we detect small quantities of 
phenol. Of all the products of tobacco, the 
most venomous are nicotine, pyridic and 
methylamin bases, prussie acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, oxide of carbon, and empyreu- 
matic oil: and all that we draw into our 
lungs with more or less satisfaction. 


The Functions of Nicotine 
We forget that while we breathe the in- 
toxicating aroma we are not breathing the 
air as we ought to breathe it; and we for- 
* The bases of Pyridin, an alkaloid obtained from 
the oils derived from bones and other organic 
matter. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S POLICY 


By Sydney Brooks 


Wasnincton, April 1906 

WONDER if there is a single American who is surprised at 

the position in which Mr. Roosevelt finds himself, or who 

looks upon the present conflict between the White House 

and the Capitol as other than irrepressible. 1 should be 

inclined to say not. Of no President, as it seems to me, 
could one more safely predict that he and the leaders of his party 
in the Senate must ultimately clash. Indeed, it is to my mind an 
open question whether there is really room enough in the American 
Constitution for a President of Mr. Roosevelt's tingling  self- 
assertiveness. Given the Constitution, with its delicate adjust- 
ments, its nice equipoises, and its triple system of balances, and 
! am not at all sure that it could not be proved that the ideal 
President for such conditions is a man of the McKinley stamp— 
«a man, that is to say, who accepts with enthusiasm the view that 
the President should follow and not lead, who regards the office 
as a sort of conduit-pipe between the people and the legislature, who 
prefers not to stand alone, and who subordinates everything to 
the attainment of harmony. Whatever else he may be, Mr. Roose- 
velt is not a President of that type. With him, leadership is an 
instinct. He is a man of masterful and dictatorial temperament, 
with a passion for scoring hits and for scoring them off his own 
hat. He shows at times a certain impatience with the consti- 
tutional restraints that prevent him from taking the immediate 
and obviously beneficial course. He has never sat in Congress, 
nor do the politicians think of him, as they always thought of 
Mr. McKinley, as one of themselves. Instinctively their guard goes 
up when he steps into the arena. To them he.-is still the dis- 
turbing outsider, who has reached his present position not through 
a legitimate course of apprenticeship, but by irregular and in 
some sort accidental routes. Compared, moreover, with the group 
of elderly and rather slow-moving statesmen who now direct the 
fortunes of the Republican party, he is both young and impetuous. 
The humoring and conciliatory ways of Mr. McKinley are scarcely 
consonant with his downright nature and his unresting anxiety 
to have done with words and come to action. He would rather, 
one feels, coerce than coax. He has next to none of his prede- 
cessor’s suppleness or of his extreme skill in the smaller arts of 
managing men. It probably requires an effort in Mr. Roosevelt 
to remember that the dignity and personal importance of an in- 
dividual Senator may be really worth considering, worth placating, 
worth an occasional judicious compliment. His preference is all 
for plain statement, categorical argument, and instantaneous 
decisions. 

What, if he were a singer, would be called his “ method ” 
is not a good ono. He is belligerent and the cause of belligerency 
in others; and those trenchant sayings of his, with which Washing- 
ton fairly rings, and which lose nothing in the telling, have usu- 
ally a personal point to them that everybody enjoys except the 
Senator at whom they are aimed. All this counts; the factor of 
his individuality does not work out to an easy equation. Nor is 
Mr. Roosevelt helped as much as an Englishman would suppose 
by his enormous majority at the last Presidential election and by 
his popularity in the country. American history seems to bristle 
with the cases of Presidents who, after receiving overwhelming 
pluralities in the Electoral College, have spent the best part of 
their four years in the White House warring with their own party 
in vain and sterile strife. Majorities may easily be too large. 
They may be so large as to be all but uncontrollable, and I have 
a feeling that Mr. Roosevelt would be better off to-day if he had 
been less successful in November, 1904. Size and docility do not 
always go together, and where an English Premier can apply 
his majority, an American President is more likely to find it 
applied—to himself. 

That, however, is more or less a matter of detail. The chief 
point, as I see it, is that there has never been created between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Senate that current of personal sympathy which 
Mr. McKinley so carefully manufactured and preserved, and that 
the normal constitutional jealousy between the White House and 
the Capitol has been disastrously emphasized by this want of 
amicable congruity. I make no attempt to apportion the blame 
to one side more than the other, believing that Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Senate, and the Constitution being what they are, a resultant 
antagonism was all along inevitable. If the Senate has seemed 
unusually “touchy,” it may claim that it has been unusually 
provoked. If Mr. Roosevelt has been at times injudicious and 
overhasty, he may fairly plead that he has been wantonly thwarted 
and rebuffed. The net result, at any rate, is something that 
approaches a legislative deadlock and confirms my theory that, 
when it comes to a question of getting things done, the brusque 
and driving energy of a Roosevelt, that would carry all before it 
in England. is considerably less efficacious in America than the 
persuasive and accordant tactics of a McKinley. I am beginning 
to doubt whether there has ever been a President with so many 
failures to his credit—I say credit advisedly—as Mr. Roosevelt. 
Consider merely the history of the last eighteen months. The 
House of Representatives at the end of 1904 or the beginning of 
1905, I forget which, passed a railroad rate-regulation bill, some- 
what on Rooseveltian lines; the Senate blocked its consideration. 
The House passed, apparently amid general approval, a_ bill 
creating two new States; the Senate took no action upon it. The 
House passed a pure-food bill of far-reaching consequence; the 
Senate held it up. The House legislated, in accordance with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recommendations, on some matters connected with the 
Panama Canal, but the bill failed in the Senate. Seven arbitra- 


tion treaties were so mangled hy the Senate—justly mangled, as 
I believe—that Mr. Roosevelt refused to proceed with them; the 
Newfoundland reciprocity treaty was similarly done to death by 
amendments, and the San Domingo treaty, at a time when speedy 
action Was imperative, was left neither ratified nor rejected. Have 
things improved since then? They have not. Mr. Roosevelt, this 
session, has been routed on the Statehood and the Philippine tarifl 
questions, and the utmost he seems likely to obtain from the 
other two issues that have yet to be decided is a meaningless rate 
bill and an emasculated treaty with San Domingo. Meanwhile he 
has strangled tariff revision with his own hands, and | do not 
make out that, apart from the Cuban reciprocity treaty, the Pan 
ama treaty, and the establishment of the Bureau of Corporations, 
he has yet succeeded in writing anything of real moment in the 
statute-book. 

Such an accumulation of defeats cannot, of course, be explained 
by merely personal antipathies, nor yet by the ordinary operation 
of the rivalry that must always, under the American system, 
obtain between the White House and the Capitol. Even if Mr. 
Roosevelt's peculiarities of manner and method were ten times as 
pronounced as they are, I doubt whether his failure would have 
been more complete than it is. I say this in spite of the eonvie- 
tion that Mr. McKinley might have attempted all that Mr. Roose- 
velt has attempted and have succeeded far better, and that per- 
sonality has more to do than policy in determining the measure of 
any administration’s achievements. Mr. McKinley, some months 
before his assassination, had made up his mind on two momentous 
points. The first was that protection needed to be mitigated by a 
dose of reciprocity; the second was that the time had come to 
take up the questicn of the trusts. On both these issues I cannot 
doubt that more would have beén accomplished by his unaggres- 
sive, wheedling, and accommodating tactics than by Mr. Roosevelt's 
frankly frontal assaults. I am not considering which method is 
the more inspiring to watch, or which represents the higher type 
of leadership, but solely which, under the conditions of American 
politics, is likely to prove the more successful. Even, however, 
after a full weighing of all that the President loses by his tem- 
perament and ways of doing things, it seems to me that the primal 
cause of his differences with the Senate lies in a profound di- 
vergence of political outlook and tendency. By conviction, com- 
position, and political affiliation the Senate, and especially the 
Republican party in the Senate, is deeply conservative. Perhaps 
that is putting it too mildly. An unkind critic might describe 
the Republican leaders in the Senate as something more than 
conservatives, as, in fact, high-and-dry Tories; and at any other 
moment but this, I should perhaps feel inclined to endorse the 
description. But just now, when sensationalists are preaching 
the somewhat perilous doctrine that every man who _ repre- 
sents capital, property, or vested interests must be either a 
plutocrat or a criminal or a traitor to his country, and is probably 
all three, a mere foreigner may possibly be excused for moderating 
his language. The Senate was meant to be conservative, and it 
is conservative. In the fact itself I see not only no harm, but a 
saving clause of a steadying salutary usefulness. It all de- 
pends on the type of conservatism exhibited. 

It is just here, in my judgment, that Mr. Roosevelt and the 
party leaders in the Senate part company. There is all the dif- 
ference between his conservatism and theirs that there was be- 
tween Lord Randolph Churchill’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s. The 
instinct of the Republican leaders is to do nothing until they are 
forced to, and then to do as little as possible. They stand fast in 
the ancient ways, believing that to leave well enough alone is the 
soundest as well as the most comfortable policy. There are, I 
know, exceptions to this general statement—Senator Aldrich, for 
instance, favors, I am told, a revision of the tariff. But the broad 
tendency of the party, I can hardly doubt, is towards a static and 
fainéant immobility. Its conservatism, in other words, is the 
conservatism of resistance and indifferentism. It is ranging itself 
with a constantly growing decisiveness on the side of the Haves. 
There is the prospect that from being the friends of capital, it 
may come to be its slaves. These sympathies and tendencies find 
their ablest, their most convinced, and perhaps, too, their most 
exaggerated expression in the Republican leaders in the Senate. 
I am even inclined to venture the statement that the want of har- 
mony between Mr. Roosevelt and them is no greater than between 
them and large sections of their party in Congress and still 
larger sections outside of it. They are stiff-necked representatives 
of a stubborn and unbending frith that shows signs of crystal- 
lizing into a Toryism that would have satisfied even Lord 
Eldon. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt, though a conservative, is not a Tory. The 
policy of doing nothing is just as little to his mind as the policy 
of doing too much and doing it too hurriedly. From the stand- 
pattism of the Republican leaders he is as far removed as from 
the intemperance of Bryan and Hearst, and he is quick to see— 
this is the point—that the former leads inevitably to the latter. 
High Toryism, or the suspicion of it, at one end of the political 
scale means sooner or later a violent and disturbing radicalism 
at the other. A party of the Haves, by the mere force of reflex 
action, brings into being a party of the Have-nots. To head off 
any such development, I take to be the supreme and consistent 
object of Mr. Roosevelt’s whole - In the menacing sense 
of social injustice which the plutocracy has called into life ; 
in the misgovernment of the large cities which is _ literally 
kicking the American people into socialism; in the pervasive 
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movement of revolt against the alliance 
of the capitalist and the politician, the 
millionaire and the boss; in the miulti- 
plying revelations of corporation morals ; 
in the doubts that oppress men’s minds as 
to whether the United States is really a 
government of the people by the people for 
the people, or a government of the people 
by ‘the bosses for the trusts; in the = 
tacle and the parade of inordinate individual 
fortunes; in the predominance that capital 
has attained to ied nowhere else displays 
so openly; in the Hearst vote, the munici- 
pal-ownership movement, the emergence of 
a definitive labor party;—in all this and 
much else he sees the tokens and the causes 
of an agitation that, unless wisely handled 
and frankly met, may override sanity and 
strike blindly at the very foundations of 
America’s social and political fabric. His 
whole aim, as T see it, is te prevent this 
country from having to choose between Ald- 
rich and Hearst. Safe and reasonable ref- 
uge, he believes, may be found in the Roose- 
veltian mean. Just as Mallet du Pau, in 
the French Revolution, strove for a consti- 
tutional monarchy as an alternative to 
either despotism or anarchy, just as Count 
Witté at this moment demands from the 
Russian autocracy liberty and from the 
Russian people order lest Tsardom be over- 
whelmed in a mad convulsion or the people 
Jose their signal chance of freedom, so Mr. 
Roosevelt insists that the time has come 
when the plutocracy, to preserve anything 

must surrender something. At the half. 
way house of “ The Square “Deal,” he believes 
that Plutocracy and Democracy may meet 
and be reconciled. “The Square Deal,” I 
take it, fashions itself in his mind as a policy 
that is both curative and preventive. The 
way to preserve protection, he seems to ar- 
gue, is to revise the tariff in good time and 
to do away with whatever injustices or in- 
equalities its working has disclosed. The 
way to forestall socialism, he likewise in- 
sists, is to regulate the trusts, to destroy 
the favoritism and inequalities practised 
by the railroads, and to prove by legisla- 
tive enactment that the plutocracy is not 
all-powerful. The railroads may not like 
Mr. Roosevelt’s rate bill. Would they, he 
asks, like Mr. Hearst’s any better? That, 
as he sees the matter, is the alternative 
before them. He goes upon the principle 
that a small dose of .radicalism may 
be beneficial where a large dose would be 
fatal, and that only by timely reform can 
the Republicans and perhaps the American 
commonwealth hope to avert cataclysmic 
disaster. By his efforts to bring under 
public control whatever is excessive and 
against the well-being of the people in the 
ae of organized wealth, and by his 
championship of national as against fac- 
tional interests of whatever sort, his repu- 
tation as an American statesman must ul- 
timately stand or fall. Like Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Hearst, he is seeking the pathway of 
return to the older, broader, and more 
equitable Democracy. Like them, he stands 
for equality against privilege. But there is 
this vital difference. Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Hearst rush radicalwise to the immediate 
and annihilating solution. Mr. Roosevelt 
preaches caution and moderation and the 
virtue of the gradual approach. He means, 
if he can, to act, but not to act wildly. He 
means, indeed, to act in such a way that 
nobody will be tempted to act wildly here- 
after 





Reading by the Blind 


A WELL-KNOWN French ophthalmologist, 
who had the misfortune to become blind 
several years ago, did not permit this ca- 
lamity to interfere with a scientific study 
of reading and writing, but led him to in- 
vestigate reading by the blind, employing 
the Braille, or raised, type. He found that 
the tactile acuity of the blind was actually 
less than that of normal persons, and that 
few, even those born blind, are able to at- 
tain a speed of one hundred words a minute 
in reading or of ten words a minute in writ- 
ing. One finger is usually employed for 
reading, being educated for this purpose; 
and while others may be more sensitive, 
yet they are not useful for this purpose. 
The reading finger tires very easily, and it 
is this fact that militates against easy read- 
ing by the blind. 
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THE QUALITIES OF 


From the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Srnce the dinner at which the editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY sug- 
gested Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1908, things have happened 
rapidly... Democrats at that time did not see things so clearly as 
they see them now. The threatening dangers of demagogy in the 
specious dress of one or all of the various “isms” which are now 
being exploited were not so evident to thinking men as they are 
to-day. There had not at that time been heard the call. of 
Democracy to all who believe in the principles of Thomas Jefferson 
to rally to the defence of the party and the nation. 

It took Colonel Harvey’s hearers a full minute to make up their 
minds whether or not the speaker meant what he said. The assem- 
blage of eminent men gathered about the tables in that brief minute 
did some of the most rapid thinking of their lives. 

After the dinner was over and the diners had gone home they 
continued thinking about Woodrow Wilson in the new relation 
which Colonel Harvey had suggested. If the suggestion had been 
intended as a joke or as a compliment it would have ended there. 
Dr. Wilson would have understood the joke and would have appre- 
ciated the compliment. His perception is too keen, his mind too 
sane, to permit any misunderstanding on his part. When Colonel 
Harvey made his speech the idea was as new to Dr. Wilson as to 
the other guests. Weighing all the facts at his command he con- 
cluded, as any man of good judgment and sound sense would have 
concluded, that Colonel Harvey did not mean to be taken seriously. 
He dismissed the matter from his mind. 

But Colonel Harvey was entirely serious. He meant exactly 
what he said, that in his opinion Woodrow Wilson was exactly 
the kind of a man to make a President who would give to his 
country the best possible administration; that he was not only 
the kind of man, but the very man, to command the united sup- 
port of working men of all parties in all parts of the country; that 
he was the right man to guide the nation throagh the threatening 
breakers of radicalism. 

Colonel Harvey was not the only one who did a lot of thinking 
that night and the next day. The majority of the men at the 
dinner were Republicans, but they were men of distinction; men of 
strong minds and clear heads. These men are still thinking of 
what Colonel Harvey said. It mattered not to them that the 
speaker had named Dr. Wilson as a fit man for the Democratic 
candidate. The question which each one asked himself was whether 
or not Dr. Wilson would measure up to the requirements of a man 
to succeed the very active, very energetic Theodore Roosevelt. 
Measured by any and all standards the unanimous verdict was 
that Woodrow Wilson was such a man as the country required. 

One of the objections which is likely to be raised to the possible 
candidacy of Woodrow Wilson is that he is not a politician, that 
he has never “won his spurs,” as the saying is, in the arena of 
practical politics. 

At first thought this objection seems a valid one. Looked at 
more closely, it loses much of its force. By the admission of all 
well-informed men there is no one in the United States who is 
more thoroughly familiar with the historical. development of this 
country than Woodrow Wilson; there is no one who knows in large 
and in small the results of all the different policies under which the 
country has been governed; there is no cne who has seen more 
clearly than Woodrow Wilson the threatening approach of popular 
revolt against the accumulated power of the vested interest of the 
country, and there is no one who, in argument at all events, is 
better able to dissipate the threatening clouds of revolt against the 
privileged class. 

Another objection raised against the candidacy of Dr. Wilson 
is the allegation that he is a student and not a practical man of 
affairs. This allegation, as all who have ever known Woodrow 
Wilson can abundantly testify, is based upon misinformation or 
lack of information. It probably arises solely from the fact that 
he is the president of a university, and the popular idea of a uni- 
versity president is that he is an academician as contrasted with 
a man of affairs. One of the professors at Princeton, in speaking 
of him a few days ago, said: 

“ Woodrow Wilson is not only the finest scholar I have ever 
known, but he is the shrewdest business man I have ever known. 
He is not only a sound thinker; he is, above all else, a man of 
action.” 

Some have raised the objection that the people at large do not 
know who Woodrow Wilson is. That is in a certain sense true; 
and the fact that it is true, rather than an intention to promote 
his candidacy, is the reason for this article. 

Woodrow Wilson is a spare man, of medium height, noticeably 
wide forehead, very expressive eyes and very attractive personality. 
He was born in Staunton, Virginia, on December 28, 1856, and to- 
day in his fiftieth year is at the height of his mental vigor. He was 
graduated at Princeton in 1879, studied law at the University of 
Virginia, received his degree of .Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins, was a 
professor at Bryn Mawr and afterward at Wesleyan University. 
He accepted the chair of jurisprudence at Princeton in 1890, and, 
upon the resignation of Dr. Patton, was the unanimous choice of 
the trustees for president of the university. Under his administra- 
tion Princeton has grown in every respect more rapidly than ever 
before. He is to-day rated, both here and abroad, as America’s 
foremost living historian in that field which deals with the po- 
litical and social development of the nation. 

Woodrow Wilson is put down as a conservative, a Democrat of 
the old school as opposed to the latter-day Democrats, who are 
technically known as the “ radicals.” 

“The radicals are in control,” say the practical politicians. 
* No man of the conservative type can be nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party. If nominated, a conservative cannot be elected.” 

In a certain sense Woodrow Wilson is a Conservative. He is a 
Conservative in that he believes it is the duty of the elected rulers 
of a people to learn from experience, rather than act upon theory. 








WOODROW WILSON 


He believes it is their duty before taking any action involving a 
change of policy to gather all available information, to sift, to 
examine, to deduce and so to learn why failures have been made 
and how to avoid future failures. He believes that every Amer- 
ican citizen should be taught to think for himself and to see 
clearly for himself. He believes that every party man should have 
a better reason for being a party man than because he was born 
of certain parentage or in a certain place. 

His views upon public questions are not hard to collect from his 
public utterances. On the questions which now agitate the Amer- 
ican body politic he has very strong views, “ definite” he might 
call them, and these views can hardly be called conservative. He 
believes that the present political unrest, of which socialistic, 
Municipal Ownership, Independence League, and other similar 
movements are but symptomatic, is the logical and inevitable result 
of one definite policy of government, the fixed policy of the Republi- 
can party. Dr. Wilson’s view of this policy is that it consists of 
nearly half a century of legislation, systematically forced upon the 
country, favorable to the welfare of particular vested interests. 
He believes that the American people have already come to see 
this in a vague way and that their vision is rapidly clearing. 

The real issue in Dr. Wilson’s mind is whether or not these 
strongly intrenched vested interests will be permitted to. continue 
this policy at the expense of the people at large. 

Dr. Wilsen firmly believes that the time will come when the 
nation must find a way to subordinate the accumulated power of 
these privileged interests to the general interests of the country at 
large; and he believes that when the time comes that the demand 
of the people must be met, it will be the old-time Democratic party 
which must meet it. Then he believes there will be a call for men 
of intellect, for men “ who know what they are talking about.” 

The vision of the American people may not. clear sufficiently to 
let them see the issue at the next election. It is entirely conceivable 
that the “radical” element, the reactionists who seize a phrase 
such as “ free silver,” “ municipal ownership,” “ government owner- 
ship,” and on it attempt to build a platform, may have its way 
again. But, sooner or later will come the new line of cleavage, 
and there will be lined up for battle the forces of the people 
against those of the privileged interests. , 

Dr. Wilson does not believe that the method of reform will be 
the destruction of the corporations and trusts, the great modern 
instruments of business, for he believes them the natural and indis- 
pensable machinery of modern economic effort. He believes that 
the method of their reform will be such an amendment of the laws 
as will take away from them all artificial advantage such as, for 
example, the tariff gives many of them, and such a clarification 
of the law, both civil and criminal, as will fix responsibility in an 
unmistakable way upon individuals, the directors and officers of 
the corporations, whose identity now seems lost and submerged, 
whose very consciences seem confused. He confidently looks for the 
individualization of responsibility, the reapplication of old-fashioned 
morals to the individual management of new-fashioned business. 

Like most students of political economy, Dr. Wilson has another 
count in his indictment of the policy of government fathered by 
the Republican party. “The country has never known so great 
prosperity,” is the Republican argument. ‘‘ The country is like a 
young man who finds himseif heir to a rich estate,’ say the 
economists. ‘‘ By good management he could easily live abundantly 
from his income. But he knows he has a big bank account and in 
the fullness of life he draws lavishly and recklessly on his capital, 
thinking not of the time when his fortune will be spent.” It is a 
notable fact that every disinterested economist in the country be- 
lieves that the United States is using up its capital rapidly. 

The economists, who are at the same time practical men, know 
that it will be difficult to make the nation at large see the truth 
of this doctrine. The younger element enjoys rapid living. Re- 
trenchment is a word for which young men have little use. It is a 
conservative word. It implies thinking ahead, planning for the 
future. The element in the American population which stood a 
unit for Theodore Roosevelt and elected him triumphantly does not 
want retrenchment. 

“The nation is great and strong,” say the young men every- 
where. “It is growing daily greater and stronger. Why retrench? 
The policy of bold, vigorous administration is developing the 


country, and, more than that, it is developing the world. It has 
made us a world power. It will make us the world power. Let the 


distant future take care of itself.” 

Dr. Wilson is a practical man as well as an economist. He 
knows that this view, for the present, at least, must prevail. And 
there is just enough truth in it, so far as the rapidity of the 
nation’s progress is concerned, to make it temporarily defensible. 
Unlike some of his fellow economists, he does not believe that 
there is cause for serious alarm in the present tendency of the 
United States to enjoy itself, even though the nation is spending 
its capital. He is an optimist, and believes that the nation is 
certain to see the end of the path in plenty of time to change its 
course. And yet, conceding all this, Dr. Wilson believes that the 
time has come when those in authority should have constantly in 
mind the truth and the end of the way. In other words, it should 
be the nation’s policy to bring about gradually the change which 
is necessary to reach sound economie living, which is living on the 
income without reckless encroachment on the capital. ° 

In regard to the conflict between capital and labor Dr. Wilson is, 
as in other things, a consistent believer in individual rights and 
responsibilities. All law gets its genesis by a conflict of interests; 
and there is nothing malign in the conflict itself. It becomes 
malign only when one side or the other is permitted to take an 
unfair advantage. He believes that in the contest between capital 
and labor the law should not take sides, but should hold the 
balance true at all hazards, seeing to it that both sides act without 
malignancy or false advantage—acting \as umpire, never as 
partisan. 


























‘The Sultan’s Dummy Railway 
(Continued from page 736.) 

El Mafrak (where it rejoins the Pilgrims 
road), Khurbet el Sumra, Zarka, Amman- 
Rasseer, Jizeh, Deba’a, Khan-uz-Zebeeb, 
Katraneh, El Hasseh, ’Anezeh, Ma’an. On 
January 1 last the rails had been laid to 
Medowwer, southeast of Ma’an, and work 
has now progressed to the neighborhood of 
Tabak. Most of these names will be found 
on any large and modern map. 

No very difficult engineering problems 
have been encountered. The largest bridge 
so far has been constructed near Amman, 
and there are several extensive cuts and 
tunnels. The work is done almost entirely 
by the peasantry. Several months ago the 
road was dedicated and inaugurated in 
great state, with the presence of commis- 
sioners from Constantinople and all the 
civil and religious dignitaries of Syria. The 
affair was an imposing one for the East, 
whose ceremonies are not always dignified, 
and made a deep impression. So, whether 
it is built for the peace of Paradise or the 
war of Gehenna. for pilgrims or for soldiers, 
the new railroad is an actua] fact. 





What Happens When You 
Smoke 


MEN are so habituated to the outery 
against smoking that there are few who do 
not ignore it. 

Smokers who have some regard for the 
anxieties of their friends say that they 
sinoke tobacco from which nicotine has been 
eliminated. Tobacco so prepared can_ be 
found near at hand, but few smoke it. be- 
cause the process which eliminates nicotine, 
if it does not destroy, materially modifies 
the savor of the smoke. The outery is al- 
ways the same—Nicotine! But many other 
of the principles of tobacco are as pernicious 
as nicotine, and when it comes to that it 
would: be equally pernicious to smoke rye 
straw or any other simple, because (for one 
of several reasons) there is a continuous 
production of oxide of carbon wherever 
there is imperfect combustion. The smoker 
carries in his mouth a little furnace, whose 
fires are fed with oxide of carbon; the fire 
smoulders under ashes, and the smoker fans 
it by means of the steam of his pipe or the 
vent of his cigar or cigarette. Year after year, 
and all the year, the furnace is in place, 
burning oxide of carbon, and the snoker is 
working the bellows with a part of the force 
of his respiratory organs. The composition 
of tobacco smoke is complex. Analysis gives: 
Nicotine, pyridic* bases, formic aldehyde, 
ammonia, methylamin, pyrrol, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, prussic acid, butyric acid (buty- 
ric acid), carbonic acid, oxide of carbon, 
the steam of water, an etherized empyreu- 
matic oil, and tarry or resinous products, 
among which we detect small quantities of 
pheno]. Of all the products of tobacco, the 
most venomous ‘are nicotine, pyridic and 
methylamin bases, prussic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, oxide of carbon, and empyreu- 
matic oil; and all that we draw into our 
lungs with more or less satisfaction. 


The Functions of Nicotine 
We forget that while we breathe the in- 
toxicating aroma we are not breathing the 
air as we ought to breathe it; and we for- 
* The bases of Fyridin, an alkaloid obtained from 
the oils derived from bones and other organic 
matter. 
(Continued on page 753.) 






















depend on. They’re ex- 
quisitely flavored, smooth, 
subtle, and aged to please 
the most critical taste. 
Seven kinds— Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Propricors 
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without effort or jar. 


furnished if 
into small, flat bundle. 


family and friends. 








OUR AUTOMATIC RECLINING CHAIR 


is delightful to rest, lounge or sleep in, and an ideal addi- 
tion to your comfort upon the lawn, porch, beach.or steamer. 
Any position from upright to horizontal may be obtained 
fl Easiest chair to operate, and on this 
account particularly desirable for invalids and sanatoriums. 
An automatic canopy for protection from the sun can be 
desired, and entire chair may be quickly folded 
We also produce numerous other de- 
signs with reclining features adapted to various uses. 


The famous SUPERIOR QUALITY line 


of over 50 designs, embracing swings, chairs, rockers, settees, etc., made of the best material by highly 
skilled craftsmen for the most exacting judges of what summer furniture should be, will prove not only 
attractive ornaments to your lawns and porches, but multiply the delights of summer life for yourself, 
A few dollars invested in our lawn furniture will yield big dividends in health» 
pleasure, and that peculiar satisfaction resulting from money well spent. 
If your standard is high—if quality appeals to you—if you are proud of your home 

and think that the best is none too good, you will insist upon receiving SUPERIOR KSreniee 
QUALITY lawn furniture from your dealer. Accept no substitute, for our prices are al- sy PERIOR 


ways within your reach. For your protection every genuine article bears this trade mark. ) 


OUR NOVELTY RECLINING TETE-A-TETE SWING 


makes life worth living; so cool, comfortable and.soothing in warm weather. 
from upright to horizontal, may be obtained without effort. 
not describe the ease and pleasure of this clever idea. 
a swinging motion, the possibility of enjoyiny this movement while in a 
slightly reclining position increases the pleasure tenfold. 
with it awning if desired. 

If your dealer cannot furnish our SUPERIOR QUALITY fur 
niture write us for prices and catalog No. 31 in colors. 
“ad,” as it will not appear again. 


KALAMAZOO SLED CO., 992 THIRD STREET, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Any position, 
Words can- 
If you delight in 


We can furnish 
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The Military Court which inquired into a Case of what the British call “ Ragging” at Aldershot. The Plaintiff, one Licutenant 
Kennedy, of the Scots Guards, charged that he was forcibly placed in a Tub and bathed with a Miature of Motor-oil and Jam 


HAZING IN THE SCOTS GUARDS 
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The “Bus-driver in the Photograph is Will Jackson, who owned the Nelson Memorandum recently sold at Christy’s for £3600. 
Jackson, whose Father was Butler to one of Lord Nelson’s Admirals, found the Relic in an old Desk 


THE LONDON ’BUS-DRIVER WHO OWNED A NELSON RELIC 
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(Continued from page 751.) 

eet that when we smoke we change our res- 
piratory rhythm, and by so doing disturb 
functional regularity. As nicotine is popu- 
larly considered the most pernicious princi- 
ple ‘of tobacco, we try to. suppress it. We can 
suppress it, but by -doing that we do not 
suppress the poison of ‘all the other prod- 
ucts. Pontag, who has made Russian to- 
bacco and cigarettes a study, says that the 
strength of tobacco is directly proportioned 
to the amount of nicotine contained in it. 
Sweet tobacco contains nearly 2 per cent.; 
strong tobacco contains 2.35 per cent. 

Combustion destroys about 30 per cent. 
of the quantity of nicotine in the tobacco 
used for manufacturing cigarettes. The 
smoke contains pyridic bases and nicotine 
(one part pyridic bases, eight parts nico- 
tine). This analysis agrees with the analy- 
sis made by Habermann and Thoms. The 
smoke distilled from 10 grammes: of tobacco 
contains 9 centigrammes of nicotine, 1 centi- 
gramme of pyridic bases, 32 milligrammes 
of ammonia, 6 milligrammes of cyanhydrie 
acid, and 369 cubes of oxide of carbon. 

The ends of nearly consumed cigarettes 
contain a greater quantity of pyridic bases 
than the whole cigarettes contained when 
the smoker began to smoke. them. Pipe 
smoke is equally rich in azoted bases. 

Long ago eminent chemists began to try 
to eliminate nicotine from cigar smoke. 
Wimmer patented a process for extracting 
it. By Wimmer’s process tobacco is treat- 
ed with ether to which oxygenized water and 
ammonia have been added; that treatment 
gives an etherized solution. First, the 
greater part of the ether is separated from 
the main product (by distillation), and 
then (by any of the well-known means) the 
nicotine is separated from the residue. 

Wimmer’s solution (free from nicotine) 
is diluted with ether, and it can be used to 
reimpregnate the tobacco under treatment. 
After the nicotine is extracted the aroma 
remains; but that is a very expensive proc- 
ess, and tobacco so prepared could not be 
sold at a price bringing it within the means 
of the average smoker. 

A well-known chemist, Imhoff, fixes nico- 
tine by means of molybdate of ammonia. 
Until recently his efforts have been concen- 
trated with the hope of finding some stable 
compound capable of resisting combustion, 
but so far he has not wholly attained his 
object, and having tried in vain to find a 
direct solution of the prob'em, he has turned 
his efforts towards finding an indirect solu- 
tion in the filtration of smoke. As yet he 
has not found any substance or body that 
will filter all the products of tobacco; gen- 
erally, filtration carries away the aroma, 
and the smoker gets nothing but gas and 
water (salivary waste). So we may say 
that, as far as we know, a smoker has only 
one way to avoid inhaling poison; it is 
possible to halt the dangerous principles as 
they are on their way to the lungs. 

The most dangerous principles of tobacco 
are, as ‘we have seen, nicotine, ammonia, 
methylamin, sulphuretted hydrogen, empy- 
reumatic oil, ete. Thoms has proved that 
cotton-wool, impregnated with salts of iron, 
retains the greater part of the toxic quali- 
ties of tobacco as freed by combustion. 
Thoms uses cotton-wool (which is loosely 
carded) impregnated with perchlorate of 
iron, slightly hyglometric; this condition 
renders the carded cotton more active. 

Recently minute analyses have been made, 
and they have proved that cotton - wool, 
when impregnated with perchlorate of iron, 
retains 78 per cent. of the pyridic bases held 
in the tobacco, very nearly all the nicotine, 
and 8 per cent. of the ammonia. 

No one pretends that the process elimi- 
nates all the noxious qualities; but it is 
certaim that the smoke thus filtered is much 
less dangerous than unfiltered smoke. Con- 
sequently, Thoms’s discovery is valuable, 
and it ought to be published often enough 
to impress it upon the minds of. smokers. 





He’s the Boy 


Horet CierK: “ What did the great singer 
wish ?” 

Bett-poy: “He rang to see if there was 
any one in the hotel who would run over a 
few things with him.” 

Hover Cierk: “Send up a chauffeur.” 
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RIFLES SHOOT STRAIGHT AND STRONG 


The name “ Winchester” on a rifle barrel is the hall-mark of accurate and strong 
shooting.. This is due to the excellence of Winchester barrels, the knowledge 
and experience embodied in their manufacture and the care taken in targeting 
them. Only good guns ever leave our factory. For results always use Winchester 
guns for all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - = NEW HAVEN, CONN, 














There are special low rates west this summer. 

You can plan now for a trip through the mountains, valleys 
and scenic wonders of Colorado and Utah. To California, 
where summer is a panorama of blossoms and fruits. . 

Where you can see the marvelous Yosemite or the famous Ycl- 
lowstone National Park and a multitude of other attractive spots. 

Or we will take you to Portland and the Puget Sound 
country, where a new empire is building, and by special steamer 
along the beautiful Alaskan Coast. 

Or to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, or the charming lakes 
and summer resorts of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

To the Dakota Hot Springs and Black Hills. 

We will mail you a booklet showing special rates, dates on 
which tickets will be sold and everything you want to know, and 
we will make it easy for you to plan a trip for a limited sum of 
money, and for such length of time as you wish to devote to it. 

If you are interested, fill up the blank lines on the attached coupon and mail 


it to-day. 
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W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M.. Chicago & -North- 
western Ry.; Chicago, Illinots: 

Please mail me booklets regarding rates and ar- 

rangements for special low rates West this summer. 
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INE ARCH OF TRIUMPHLINTIREXSNSIRITIN Ty. ova CINCHER: NEW RACING TYPE 


This new flat tread tire, ging a uni- 


form bearino surlace of three inches.is the same 
been established abroad 


tvpe that has lone 


as the best for racing and long distance touring 


Non - Shiddino Without Studs 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightfal 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


















important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
LIBRARY TABLE 


Guarding a Great City 


By WILLIAM McADOO 


Formerly Commissioner of Police, New York City 





The author describes in detail the in- 
ner workings of the New York police 
system and discusses the problems that 
grow out of the supervision of vice and 
crime in a great city, suggesting various 
reforms. The chapters devoted to the 
East Side, the Pool-Room Evil, and 
Chinatown are particularly interesting 
and portray picturesque phases of city 
life entirely unknown to the average citi- 
zen. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to sociology and is certain to at- 
tract the attention of all interested in 
the vital problem of good government. 

Price, $2.00 net 


A Modern Slavery 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


Mr. Nevinson travelled incognito into 
Africa to discover the true and startling 
facts of the tyrannical slave-trade secret- 
ly carried on by the Portuguese in spite 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1895. He has 
revealed to the world a valuable and 
appalling chapter in current history 
which cries to the whole world for re- 
dress. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated from photographs. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 














Evolution: the Master- Key 
A MATTER OF CHOICE. By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Old Lady from the country, riding in street car for the first time: “Tt is a mine of popular information. 





There are few who will not gain from it 
information which opens their minds 
and adds to their understanding of the 
— world on which they live—and it is as 
entertaining as a novel.”’ 


Underber me : een the most important nied se ies 
Q <a f nea | 

a ak ney The Principles of 
si | : Money and Banking 


A safe, delicious, bene- im \< qe By CHARLES A. CONANT 


**Conductor, which door do I get out by ?”’ 
Conductor: ‘* Either door, mum; the car stops at both ends.” 





ficial, stimulating tonic is 

a necessity with every re ‘ ; ; 

busy man and woman. Af- I know of no other work in which 

ter the worry of business, ‘ these principles are more clearly set forth 

a psa mache e ' : or more conveniently and logically ar- 

ne eninaekman Ne : A\Whae ranged, and it is a real and valuable con- 

ys neste tribution to the literature on the subject 

yet ona _ to have such sound views presented in 

B , d * such a readable and convenient form for 

eerie ede cael a 2 the student. I have a great many in- 

| petite. Shou'd be onevery quiries for literature on this subject, and 

32] sideboard. Call for it at ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL for a list of the best books to read, by 

- + ga class hotel, yest AND BETTER FOR YOU students of monetary science and 1 
club or restaurant, an Over 6,000,090 bottles imported to U. S. Meat Pee ? 

see that it is UNDER- aot aa indeed. by the highest should consider no list at all complete 

ERG. authorities in all countries, which does not include Mr. Conant’s new 

At Grocers, Wine Merchants, Ete. work.’’-—Hon. Wm. Barret RIDGELY, 


BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Comptroller of the Currency, Washing- 
RHEINBERG, GERMANY, SINCE 1846. son. D.C 
’ . bt 


LUYTIES BROTH ERS Genk AQ?’ [s Two Volumes. Price, per set, $4.00 net 
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Model Wine Cellars, 204 l1am r ER & BRO RS, PUBLIS 5 
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